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CONTINENTAL  BUICK  CHEVROLET 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  1959  CARS? 


MfRCURY  THUNDERBIRD 


ROI-TAN 

has  more  of  everything 

including  smol<ers! 


More  mildness  •  More  taste 

More  satisfaction  *  More  shapes  to  choose 

from  *  than  any  other  cigar  at  its  price! 

What  keeps  ROI-TAN  at  the  top?  Top, 
uniform  quality.  Every  fresh  ROI-TAN  is 
made  with  the  same  fine  tobaccos,  the 
same  extraordinary  care  and  skill.  Treat 
yourself  to  ROI-TAN  today. 

Finer  — Firmer  — Fresher  . .  . 

ROI-TAN  — America's  largest-selling  cigar  at  10^ 

Produetof 

tJ^nfUeam-  <J<j^ijee<>-^^>yxa/T^  —  (Ja^txeo-  is  our  middle  name 


ROI-TAN 
FRESH 

INVINCIBLES 


—  so  big,  so  bold, 
and  yet  so  mild.  In 
handy  five-packs  or 
boxes  of  50. 

Other  distinctive 
shapes: 

FRESH  PERFECTOS  EXTRA 
FRESH  BLUNTS 
FRESH  PANETELAS 
FRESH  BANKERS 

FRESH  GOLFERS 
5  for  20<t: 
and 

FRESH  CIGARILLOS 
5 /or  250 


Special  tool  Bargains-Save  Up  to  50% 


Fly  the  OFFICIAL  NEW  U.  S.  FLAG 
CORRECT  49  STAR  DESIGN 


with  Alaska's  star  | 

It's  the  first  change  since  1912  .  .  .  makes  all  U.  S.  flags  you  own  I 
now  obsolete  and  of  historical  interest  onlv.  Get  the  NEW  flaK  ' 
now  for  home  and  business  locations,  for  public  sites  and  build-  I 
ings  under  your  care— for  flagpole,  roof,  wall  and  window  installations  ' 
I  u  ™3ny  INDOOR  uses,  too— in  auditoria  of  all  types  executive  offices  I 
I  boardrooms,  wherever  people  congregate.  Be  prepared  for  parades  celebrations'  ! 
■  anniversaries  ...  for  National  and  state  holidays,  local  events  Many  buildings  I 
I  fly  Old  Glory  every  day  in  the  year!  Every  home  should  have  one"  as  proud  ■ 
I  testimony  of  allegiance  and  as  inspirations  to  the  youngsters  Retire  your  I 
•  obsolete  flags.  Order  new  ones  now  .  ,  .  and  remember  to  get  one  for  Vour  I 
I  summer  home,  branch  business  location  etc.  A  WONDERFUL  GIFT  Send  ' 
,  new  flag  to  Americans  living  abroad.  Give  one  to  your  club  school  church'  I 
I  Flags  are  (inest  and  most  lasting  qualitv:  '  ' 

I  -A-  2-ply  heavy  coMon  bunting  -k  reinforced  with  Nylon  thread  *  sewed  I 
stripes         beautifully  embroidered   stars   -k   all-weather-proof  —  colorfast  j 


•k  complete  with  canvas  heading  and  bross  grommets  ir  quality  exceeds 
I  government  specifications. 

I  3  ft.  X  5  ft.  in  Polyethylene  storage  bag . 
}  5  ft.  X  8  ft.  in  Polyethylene  storage  bag  . 

3  ft.  X  5  ft.  with  hardwood  lacquered  pole 
I  (2  sections)  plus  metal  support  bracket 

InterestinK  —  Educational   —  ./-         lift  -ri.  ^1 

n  X  1^1^"  inPn'A^r-,^,.  I  Complete  Power  Tool  Accessory  Set 
Portable  TRANSISTOR  ■ 


$5.95  ppd.  I 
$11.95  ppd.  I 
$8.95  ppd.  I 

 I 


5  lb.  Double-Acting 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


I.C.C.  APPROVED  For  Use  I 
on  Interstate  carriers  | 

Precision  made  solid  brass  ■ 
vaive  extinguisher  contains  3  I 
(■ounds  of  a  super-efficient  , 
IiUPONT  ciiemical.  stops  in-  I 
ripient  fires  .  .  .  even  grease.  ' 
u.ix'iiiiL'.  inflammal)le  liquid,  I 
fUctncal  fires!  The  chemi-  ' 
■  Ml.  wiilely  used  as  coolant  I 
ill   ii-frlq:erators.    acts   two  I 


Va  "  Shank 
Gov't  Surplus 
HIGH  SPEED 
ROTARY  FILES 


iTi^iilatinc-    rn.in    ..^iv-.-ii    sup-  I 

filN  .  .incl  ill  .i.l.lii  i.iii  cools  the  , 

danfier    spot    hclow    the   flash  I 

point!  K-vl  i  n-  ui    h    I  i  .  i  .1  i  ii  s  ' 


.'\<l  i 


„„,„.,  .,„.J 

'I  '■•  slj.ike.  I  Those  hiKli  spoed  rolar.v  files  will  quickU 
■  valvu  leKUlalfs  I  and  cloaiil.v  do  everv   ioh  vou  ciin  inia'.;iiu 


.istahlc 

M'i'i;'.>'i„°l,.'.iS"'''    ■,   •      J^"'""  I  matter  how  touuli  the  tnetal  or  othei-  . 

'  "^"'ss   to   humans.  I  materials  helnff  used.  Si.v  different  shapes.  I 

.nilni.Us  hlrds  or  materials  of  ■  cuts  and  sizes  from  sninHIo  10  t.i.-,ut  1,.  ,i„  I 
aii.y   kind.    Install   one   extin-  |a  wltle  variety  of  v 


RADIO  KIT 


Complete  —  | 
Nothing  Else  to  Buy  —  I 
No  Soldering  —  Screwdriver  i 
Only  Tool  Needed.  Himo  s  a  | 
challenge  and  an  ()i)pui  I im i t \  , 
for  every  younffstor  lo  build  I 
It  *  .    *'    <l";*lity    portable    transisfo.  : 

radio  that  Is  ennranteed  to  Rive  amazin^lv  I 
c!e;.r  reception  even  from  distant  slaticms 

Iinis  IS  not  an  ordinary  "crvstal  set " '  but  : 
carefully  enRineered  unit  uiilizing  the  Ger 

Inianium  Diode  developed  for  radar  plus  the 
iransistor    for    superior    amplilication  ol 

(sound.  .  .^..„ 

A  screwdriver  is  the  onlv  tool  needed.  I  ^^h-c 
s^sHnple  to  follow  _tho  step-hv-step  as-  ,  Uot.i 


!Ol0||Ofi9 


100  PIECES 

Designed  for 


use  in  all  1  4"  j 
capacity  Elec-  | 
ills 

and  l\ 
C  h  u  c 

1  in  p  1 


^l;;;!    n,';-!.'^''?."-    '^•■■'i-  I  tary'  lilosw6uld  normally  ^osfvbu  SVs^  and 

nent.   .attic,   harn.   shop,   factory,   etc.  [  more  for  the  .set.  but  liefcause  thev  are  gov.  | 

.   ,r         ,    n'",}'    "'?,  I  ernment  surplus  you  can  now  select   anv  . 

of  nun.l.  romplete  wilh  «  one  for  only  SI. 25   (order  1)V        „  .    „  ^ 

"  '"  '  ^'"H"^   I'"         $0.95  I  number)    or  order  all  .sl.v  for        $1.25  ' 

^  '  "iil.v  S«..'>(l  ppd.  *  I 

plus  50c  pp  I  «  PP"  )  " 

&hdlg.  I  

 1      It's  New!  Ratchet  Head 


Refills  $3.98  return 
container  to  address  below 


"Happy"  Spill-Image  Transit 


lotor  j  Revolutionary  LEVEL  X  INCLINE  MEASURE 

I*  •     '^1  IDEAL    FOR:  I 


pov 


tool 


IDEAL  FOR 
I  LevelinK  &  Grading  Model  Train  Tables 
I  Contour  Plowing     Fotindation  Work 
I  Carpentry  Yard  Grading 


I  accessory  set  that  can  handle  almost  anv 
'  .iob  of  Krindln?,   sawinn.   cuttinff-off.  pol- 

I  ishing,  buninir.  reamlnsf.  sandlnsr.  drilling.  I  Brick  Laying  Plumbing 
■  leaninK.   etching',   etc.   KIT  rONT.A.INS:-  |  Cement  Work    Duct  Installation 

I  Surveying  Shelving 


Simple  ;  Over  $15  value  only  I 

Operate  I  .    I 

arphone  :  "~  ~"  —  »  ■ 


sembly  instruct'lons."  The  kit  "contains  all  I 

I-  necessary   components    plus   a  "Trans-\s. 
sembly  Template."  Gift  boxed.  Itwmrw  I 
You'll   be   wise   to   buv   several  Ih   #H5  I  ' 
I  lor  vour  own  youngster  and  lads       M      T  I  I 
I  and    lassies    on    your    own    gift        ■  I 

I list.  .  ■ 

•  Penlite  Batteries— Last  1000  Hours 'Per-  |  ' 

,  sonal  Portable  Radio  with  Case  -   

I  '°    Assemble    •    Guaranteed  to 
j  •    Complete    with    Prolessional    ^ 

j  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  BELOW  MFR'S  I 
I  , ,  -  DUPONT  NYLON  CORDS 

I  Light,  strong,  durable,  quick-drvlng    W  ill 

I not  rot  or  mildew.  Ideal  for  Indoor  or  , 
??„°M,  tramping,     boating,  hunti 

I clothes  line  and  Venetian   blinds  I'err 
for  tent   ropes,   llglit   anchors,    d.'er  c.i 
trout  lines,  crabbing,  etc  T'nuscd 
I  OUTWEARS  ORDINARY  ROPE  10  TO  1  | 
I  NYLON  BRAIDED  CORD  1 

I  iV'^dla.'.  '3Y5  ib.  test,'  White    per  ft    2c'^'  I  I"'""" 
,  3/16"  dla..  550  lb.  test    Olive  drab  1'°   "  

!  In^fo/'iod.-  VOO  •  iAA-  VnV.-  •  i.-^y^f  I  ^''^J.^^l "o  ev^-y  Job  of  wood 


Wheel.    Mounted    GrindlnK  VViieel 

•  File.  .Abrasive  CarliidBo  Rofls.  Ci.-  , 

Saw   Blade.    Kelt   Bob   and   Wheels.  I  Guttering  Irrigation 

•  -^^lones,    -Tewelers    llouge.    Buffing  j 
Ab.^",",'''  S"?'-'  Cutters.  Bristle  I  This   ,ain.-u..ins:ly  .accurate   instrument  In.i 

-s    Abiaslve  Sheets  and  I  cates   level   and  measures  incline  down  t 

int  .Arbors  to  accommo-  go  I      fra'^lion  of  an  inch.  Makes  bubble  tvpe  ( 

11  llie  unmounted  Items.  I  f''l'."l'^  levels  obsolete.  It  not  only  Indicate 


SOCKETOOL  I 

Most   versatile   ever!  I 

Handles  carriage  iiolts.  • 

machine  bolts,  wood  I 

crews,   machine  I 

screws,   sheet  I 

metal  screws,  latr  I 

screws  —  any  style  ■ 

o*   head:    slotted  | 

—  recessed  —  , 

square  — and  hex.  I 

Reaches  every-  : 

where  .  .  .  oner-  I 

ates    in    straight  ■ 

or  offset  position.  I 

Efficient    and  I 

Universal    RATCHET    HKAI>  I 

left,  rifjht  or  locked.  A  "must"  | 
fai  tn.    Hobby  shop,  etc. 


Ii'vel.  l>ut  .sh 


ti.. 


Surgical  Steel  -  Hand  Ground 

Set  of  12 
CARVING 
KNIVES 


s  exactly  how  much  cor.^.- 
oedud.  Jusl,  one  person,  usinp:  the 
Ir.in^il  .iiid  targ'et  'supplied  with 
pcifiHin    any    levelling,  incline- 
■'.  j"h  <iui(  kl\-.  easily. 

.  —  nn^asures  in-  ae 
wn  to  the-  tliinnes-.  of  *0'" 
C  2. '5  feet.  PPt*- 


-■l)eedy, 

I that  work 
for    household,    irtim.    nonoysnop,    etc.  ~  > 

I helps  eliminate  repairmen's  bills!  Contains  I 
Mu'iton  sur^gTlp  rachet  handle.  Straight  \ 
hc\-    adapter.    Offset    hpv    ndanfo..     =;    hex  | 


I  hex    adapter.    Offset    hex    adapte. .  . 
I  sockets.  3  square  sockets.  Tool  steel 
I  screwdriver   bit   for   slotted    screws.  Tool 
I  steel   screwdriver  bit   for  re- 
I  cessed-head  (Phillips)  screws 
I  Complete  in  attractive,  durable 
,  irilt  case  with  tr.msparont  Mil. 


$2-98  I 

ppd.  , 


PRECISION  MICROMETERS  I 


ever  seen  ~  sliari>  enoutrl 
human  hair  In  two!  12  dlffereni 


  300.  400 

■  u..;.  lengths. 

:  NYLON  BRAIDED  LINE 

/n'3,^"''.o^r'.^Vff:^%„^l;-,;:;i^' 

^^^^         NYLON  ROPE 

I  5/18"  dla.,  1000  lb.  test,  per  foot, 
!  i'^^'n*"-'--  te.st,  per  fool.  .  . 

I  7/16"  dla..  3ROO  lb.  test,  per  foot 
I  I'j'  dia.,  12(10  lb.  test,  per  foot.  . 
I  All  In  any  length  uji  to  1  2no  feet 

NYLON  FISH  LINE 


500  ft.  and  ,  carv 


model  makine,  linoleum  cuttin„. 
I  .sculptincr  and  whittling  Im.aglnahle  Each 
r,„r  ff    I  "  hardwood  handle  for 

per  ft.  I  easy   gripping   .    ,    ,    he.avy   duty  bl.ide   Is  , 
I  hnnly  attached  by  means  of  a  brass  ferrule  I 
to  Insure  lo„„   -ontinued  rugged  use.  Each  j 
precision  hand  ground  ■ 


to  insure  long, 
12c  I  surgical  steel  blade 
17c  • 


At  Bargain 
Prices! 


I 


Tremendous  Do-lt-Yourself  Idea!  | 

EYELET  PLIER! 


ciuonio  plalcfl,   ad-  | 

.justable,     equipped  . 

with    ratchet    stop  I 

and      Iriflf     mif        Af»  ' 


Decimal  equivalents 


Proven  best  by  experienced  fishermen.  Heat  I 
-Ijetchod.  Will  not  kink,  twist  or  unravel  I 
-ji^^-  test,   aoo  ft.  Rosr.   si   p,.,-  ^„oni  i 


20c  I  easily  .-.nd  quickly  notch  and  cut  any  j  V" ' 
I  shape  you  wi.sh,  A  sensational  nll-purpose  '  "l 
I  set,  well  worth  $5.95.  |  1.2' 


linji-s 


1  /  1  .(»(>()" 
test  i?aufre 

I/IO.OOO"  neadlngrs  with  I 
test  gauge  $9.50  ppd.  ■ 


with  300  Eyelets 


for 


lirst  ' 

time.     a     bi-^.     un-  I 

wic'ldy  shop  ma-  I 
chine   has  heenl 

reduced  to  a  preci-  I 

sion-made    hand-  ■ 

tool!   New   EYELET  I 

PLIKR  does  a  neat-  ! 

looking  professional  I 

lOb  eVfirv  timn  ■ 


■cessed  frame  to  al-  I 
pots.  Precision  made  ■ 
,    fully   polished.    In  I 

■  'Re.?dln{s-  •  ■  ilil  lit-  I  '■•'h.ic,  leather,  plastic," 
Uea^K\^lti,-*!-=°         •  (""SyjJ^gl^'S'kiea.ers 

Chairs  —  Sun  .Shades  —  Showe.  v  urtains  • 
Luggage  .straps— .Sports  Equipment  —  Tents  | 


. $7.95  ppd. 


.job  ever.v  time  ,  .  , 
saves  you  big  inonev  I 
on  new  articles  and  ■ 
repairs.  Works  on  1 
cardboard,   paper,  I 

neck  I 


-Binders 


NOW  SOc 

NYLON  WEB  STRAPS 


pool.  I  CONTOUR  SCRIBER 


I  Perfect  for  pas-eny:er  safety  belts,  iue-'a" 
I  straps,   car  towlines.   car  car—- = — 


I  boat  trailer  straps,  etc'. 


' such  as 


-  professional  httin^'  of  linoleum  tile.' 
plastic  and  sheet  metal  floors  and  ■ 
Obstructions    and    difficult    cuttlnir  | 
ound  pipes,  cabinets,  door 


straps. 

"atStV""  '^jy'V?J^"'7 '^^"^^  |fr.;nnes,  etc.,  simply  and  quick! 

for  tbo'  ^"'^  the  thing  ,  without 

,  ,r  tbf  garage  or  workshop 
1"  wide,  3000  lb.  test  on^V 


removing    any  moldIn',r. 
heavy  metal 


1.  ;„,"■'<'•'■  3000  lb.  test,  per  foot  lOc  '  ""'t'"  con.structi  . 

1 1  ^       t',y'?"''„''°2°,'!;-  test ,  p'.?  foot :  :  :  :i6c  j  •llJ.^.'i.'.''  123/4"  -paraHel  .and 


10, 


foot  lengths. 


II--   

I    Chrome  Vonodium  29  Pc.  Drill  Set  ! 

I  r  illlljir^  ^,,,,7,    I     >>pccially  made  I 

'  "■  *    ■      ■        tor  speed  drill-  ■ 

ing.  In  sturdy  | 

plastic  tool  I 

roll.  Finest  al-  | 

loy  steel  drills  . 

hardened    and  I 

precision  Z 

ground  to  the  I 
est   lasting  cutting   edge  obtalffij.-- 'Tili 

easily  and  cleanly  bite  through  hardwoods  I 

plastics,  aluminum,  iron  and  the  tou'-lu  -i  ■ 

steels.  ttrf*"     B,  I 

Full  iobber  length.  Sizes  by  04th    »0.'»S  ' 

from  1/16"  to  l/j".  I 
Also  available  with  Turned  Down    so  >>  e 
Shanks  to  fit  all  Vi "  drills.  In  In-  'O-'S 
dividual  pocket  roll,  pp^j 


fgulat 


$1-00  I 


_  I  lectly  matched,  | 


Completely  Adjustable 

WORKBENCH  LAMP  1 


■    ■ .       -  -  -  ■       .~r         ■  -^"i  —  Tent 

I  0,11     '  i!.  f  ondilloner   covers  ~  , 

_  I  fv'  ,''r,"""^'y„,^'"^"*-"^''""Pins  Equipment-  I 

I  "•■>''  '^'•■'Pf'  ^tlJ'ts  *  Placecards-Campaign  ' 

I      Pj'oniotlon  Material  —  Banners  &  Bunting  | 

I      Eyelets  prevent  tearing  of  material,  for  I 

I  'i?',""?  °n'"'         "^'''  JiSitin.  Wonderful  tool  I 

I  lot  smellier  shop,  hobby,  office,  handicraft.  • 

I  professional  therapv,  I 

'■ Picte  with   .300   eyelets   in   assorted  I 


olo 


$1.98 


36"  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT" 


.plus  2Sc  for  postage 
ppd. 

I&  handling 
300  extra  eyelets   75c         T  —  —  | 
 ,    ,   I 

Machine   Tool,   Laboratories  j  ~  I 

I  Swivels  and  angles  In  anv  conceivable  di    I  "nC  of  OUr  BEST  Values!  xwr^'/-^^ 
?  re<-tlon.  (iuaranteed  to  bold  vour  light  ex.  I 
ictly  wliere  you  want  it  because 
(2—12"    ,ind    1  —  10")    adjust  on 


u 

I  I — ;v;;.  ""Z-i  .^^.-''^fo-  iui.vsvoere.  laKes  up  ■ 
I  to  loo-w.att  bulb.  Has  8-toot  long-wearing  I 
I  neopreiie  cord   and   nliio-     t^ini .1. ■ 


for  Precision  WorfcinO  I  ncoPienc  cord  and  plug.  Finished 
ij     J  ,     _       .  ^1  gieen    with    reflective  while 

—  nord  to  Get  At  PlacesI  l  '^"""'"^   interior  reflector.  s 
I  Shade  is  permanentlv  attached 


ched 

support  arm  so  it  cannot 
I  come  off  or  pull   bulb  socket 


2.9  AMP  HEAVY  DUTY  rj,^/ ■  'A''^ 
V,"  RAM  DRILL         -     /^a'fc  .?:^. 
wilh  Jacobs  Geared 
Chuck  S  Key  N 
Reg.  $39,95  -  Our  Priced 


I 

I 

$14.95  J 


I  Thi 


Reg.  $9.95  Now  $4.95  i:_  _"__.| 

plus  35c  pp.  &  hdlg.  I 


plus  SOc  , 
pp.  &  hdlg.  I 

tor  Heavy  Duty  Work 


.  .  h.andy   flexible   shaft   with  complete 

— —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  .  I  ''"ndie  increases  the  utility  of  vour  elec- 

M)  Pt.  Set  Wire  Gouge  Chrome  Vanadium  Drills  ■  '"'"^  ^'"tric  motor,  grinder  or  drill 

Top  qualitv  high  test  I  P"'^*^  where  1/4"  shank  cm  be  attached. 
Chrome  Vanadium  Drills  ■  Easily  attached  to  do  grinding,  carving 
inJ-'^h'!-oM°.r''h  I"'"''  '  "••""""ET.  polishing.  bufRng,  slot- 

ste--els,  womls'  pfast^lc'  I  mef:;,  '^r''*'''"'^:  "-^"^in^.  etc..  on  wood, 
iron  and  aluminum.  Pre-  '  glass  .and  plastic.  The  flexible  shaft 

cision  ground,  1  ong.  I  Jf, '■'■niper-proof ,  sealed  and  designed  for 
lasting  cutting  edges,     ■  "f"*' —         ■        -  - 

Nos.    1    tlirough  60 
A  S14.9S  value  — NOW 

$5.40.  Same  set  aliove  I   — 

■  •    ■    ■    Witll    Huot    In-    I  |WDnDTA>...r 

S6.SS     Also  fif   Container    -    Only  ,  ImrORTANT     ....  -        -    , 

Wlity  dl^ins^J."-'"'?'"'   ei-8(>   set   of   high      _„„^  Minimum   order  $1.00. 

All  above  drm  sl'ts' plus°".^:;  pp.  T  hdl.      I  againr.Tsk.^"'"  '">"  I 


I  lifetime  service.  Can  be  operated  at  speeds 
I  up  to  6(>0(»  RPM. 


plus  SOc  Pip.  &  hdlR.  . 

expert  and  he'M  alwavs  sav  '■h.'lM  I 
"    .  Not  just  an  ordi-  ' 

.  -  ,^  or  21/2  amp  unit,  but  a  power-  I 
ful  full   2.9  AMP,  drill  to  do  everv  heavv  ■ 
Built  I 
■wer.  I 

I 
I 

heavy  duty  niultiple  Thrust  j 
automatic    release  trigger 


^      ,.    c        1        >..i-ni.r..  I  l"t*       home,  shop  or  industr 

OOV  f  Surplus  WEBBED  ;  take  years  of  rough-tough  use.  Newer. 
TOIA/  /-A  Die  I  more  rugged  motor  gives  1/2"   capacitv  in 

lUW  (.ABLc  ■  hard  wood  and  1/4"  capacitv  in  steel  with 

'irr.;in.illy    made   for    U.S.  I  'oad  speed  of  1 200  R. P.M.  Durable 

Al]   F.n.-..    Never  used.  Test 


I  mirror     finished,     lightweight  alumii 


for   towing   trucks"  I  ^p"?.'/?^-  Features  Unlver.sal,  serle 
cars,  etc.   1.5  ft.  long  wltli  ' 

;xtra  heavy  duty  spring  snap  1  ,  '  ,  :■-  -    .-.-.--^    ...^6^.  . 

cable  %"  wide.  Nylon  rein-  i  f,Vt<^h  with  locking  pin;  6  ft.  2  conductor.  I 


I  AO-DO  motor; 
I  ball  hearings 


Order   Today  and  Save.  ^ 


forced   cable    is  1/4" 

p/4"  wide  at  ends 
Useful  at  home  or  keep  ir 
car  for  emergencies. 

$1.95 

pp.  &  hdlg 


thick  ■  approved  ■ 
tniCK  I  y   AC-DC.  Thi 


rd  and  plug.  Standard  115 
^         powerhouse  measures  9"  in  I 

(length  yet  weighs  only  3 1<>  lbs.  If  vou've  ■ 
ever  needed  a  drill  or  find  that  vour  pre-  I 
sent  1/4"  job  just  won't  do  the  things  vou  I 


OHIM,    TOD'W!     Limited    quant  Ities 


I 


SCOTT-MITCHELL  HOUSE,  Inc. 

Dept.  4503-415  South  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


This  Tiny  German 
Adding  Machine 
Adds  &  Subtracts 
to  ONE  BILLION! 


Use  It  To  Prepare  Your 
Income  Tax  Return! 


•  Fitted  Vinyl  wallet  Case 

•  Lightning  Clearing  Lever 

•  Fast,  Smooth  Operation 

•  Enduring  Steel  Mechanism 

OVER  4,000,000  POCKET  ADDERS  USED 
IN  FACTORIES,  OFFICES,  HOMES,  BY 
ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE  PERSONNEL! 


It's  here  at  last  from  Germany 
—  the  new  1959  high  speed 
WIZARD  Calculator.  Korium 
Steel  working  parts.  Subtracts 
and  adds  to  ONE  BILLION  — 
and  never  makes  a  mistake! 
And  now  it  has  a  fitted  MAGIC 
RECKONER  for  multiplying 
and  dividing  INSTANTLY  — 
without  paper  o,  pencil.  HALF 
PRICE  —  only  $1.98  —  direct 
from  importer  to  vou!  fviail 
the  coupon  below.  Sold  only 
by  mail,  only  by  Thoresen's 
585  Water  Street,  New  York 
2.  N.  Y. 

This  new  1959  high  speed 
calculator  is  so  simple  to  use. 
• '  Feed* '  it  figures,  small  or 
big.  and  instantly  the  correct 
answer  pops  up  in  the  9  tiny 
windows  —  AUTOMATICALLY! 

Now  it's  so  fast,  so  ea---  to 
check  all  purchases  state- 
ments, even  restaurant  bills. 
Keeps  a  running  tab  of  mar- 
ket purchases  as  you  take  food 
off  shelves.  Records  car  mile- 
age, figure  out  vour  income 
tax.  check  children's  home- 
work, keep  brid(^e  &  canasta 
scores,  figure  discounts-  in- 
surance and  stock  dividends 
salesmen's  expenses.  The  1959 
WIZARD  gives  vou  freedom 
from  li-uring  slave,  v.  Lets 
you  perform  scores  of  every- 
day adding,  subtracting,  mul- 
tiplication and  division  jobs, 
easily,  without  any  mental 
fatigue  — without  any  silly  mis- 
takes  ...   in  iust  seconds! 

The  new  1959  WIZARD  is 
better  in  many  ways  —  new. 
faster  lever  action  .  .  .  new, 
clearer  numerals  .  .  .  new, 
deluxe  wallet  case  of  fine 
vinyl  .  .  .  new,  all  metal 
stylus  .  .  .  and  new,  easy-flow 
clearing  lever  .  .  .  and  here's 
the  best  news  of  all  — it  has  a 
fitted  MULTI-RECKONER  that 
lets  you  multiply  and  divide 
in  one  or  two  seconds.  No 
other  pocket  adding  machine 
gives  you  all  this  at  ANY 
price.  Yet  the  improved  1959 
Wizard  is  yours  complete  for 
only  $1.98. 

Mail  Coupon  For 
10  Day  FREE  Trial! 


This  Type  Adding  Ma- 
chine Used  by  Personnel 
of  Leading  Railroads, 
Oil  Companies,  Schools, 
Colleges,  Government 
Bureaus  in  48  Countries 

Over  4  million  men. 
women,  and  school  chil- 
d.-en  use  pocket  adding 
machines  in  48  coun- 
tries. 4  OOO  000  people 
can't  be  wrong!  


New  .  .  .  Multiply  and 
Divide  Faster  with  The 
Magic  Reckoner 

TI.e  NEW  1959  WIZARD 
is  the  world's  only  adding 
machine  with  the  Magic 
Reckoner.  This  plus  fea- 
ture lets  you  multiply  and 
divide  too  with  speed. 

Invaluable  for 
Income  Tax  Returns! 


Fed. 


Gov 


reports  tnou- 
ids  of  folks  make  simple 
mistakes  in  computing 
their  tax  returns,  thus  de- 
laying refund  checks  by 
weeks  &  months.  Human 
beings  make  mistakes; 
Wizard  Calculator  NEVER 
makes  a  mistake!  Use  ft 
when  preparing  Federal 
income  tax  return. 

Avoid  Errors  At 
Check-out  Counters! 

Know  how  much 
you're  spending  as 
you  go  along.  Pre- 
vents you  from 
rspending.  Know 
how  much  your  bill 
is  BEFORE  you 
reach  check-out 
counter. 


I 


THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  158-C-666 

585  Water  St.,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  new  1959  WiEard  Calculator  complete 
with  carrying  wallet  and  Magic  Reckoner  at  only 

I $1.98  each  on  trial  —  money-back  guarantee. 
□  Check,  cash  or  M.O.  enclosed.  Rush  postage  I 
paid.  I 
□  Send  C  O  D.  plus  49c  C.O.D.  fee  and  postage.  I 

I Print  I 
Name   I 
Address  I 

P  Town   Zone  State  | 
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Keeps  you 
YOUTHFUL! 


There's  no  easier  way 
to  keep  fit,  trim  and  active ! 

MILLIONS  CAN  NOW  ENJOY  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  DAILY  EXERCISE  AT  HOME 


TERRIFIC  FOR  HEAVYWEIGHTS! 

Good  muscle  tone  is  but  one  of 
the  many  rewards  that  accrue 
to  the  system  from  daily  exer- 
cise. Only  good  muscle  tone  can 
keep  your  figure  from  sagging, 
your  stomach  from  protruding 
and  fat  from  hanging  in  rolls. 
Muscles  in  motion  gradually  be* 
come  stronger,  firmer  and  more 
flexible.  This  is  what  beautifies 
the  figure,  pulls  in  the  waistline, 
and  gives  you  power  to  endure 
physical  strain  and  stress.  Good 
muscle  tone  in  the  legs,  arms, 
shoulders  and  back  is  essential 
to  everyone  regardless  of  age. 
Exercycle,  by  exercising  all 
major  body  muscles  in  unison, 
does  a  wonderful  job  of  muscle 
toning,  thus  helping  you  to  live 
as  actively  as  possible. 

WONDERFUL  FOR  OLDER  FOLKS! 

Improves  Circulation  . . .  Doctors 
tell  you  that  increased  action 
of  the  main  body  muscles  will 
instantly  step  up  your  circula- 
tion. If  your  circulation  Is  slug- 
gish, increasing  the  rate  of  flow 
through  your  arteries  and  veins 
will  make  you  feel  and  stay 


There's  a  world  of  difference  between  exer- 
cising yourself,  and  letting  exercycle  do  it. 
That's  why  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  chosen  this  easier,  simpler  and  more  con- 
venient way  of  keeping  themselves  fit,  trim  and 
active.  For  exercycle  is  the  only  fuUy-aiito- 
matic,  motor-driven  exercising  instrument  that 
can  give  you  a  complete  physiological  workout 
from  head  to  foot  while  you  just  sit  and  relax. 

There's  no  form  of  indoor  or  outdoor  activity 
designed  to  keep  you  slender,  youthful  and  active 
that  can  compare  with  an  exercycle  ride.  You 
can  do  yourself  more  good  in  a  few  minutes  with 
this  amazing  exercycle  than  you  can  with  hours 
of  ordinary  exercising.  That's  why  thousands  of 
doctors  keep  physically  fit  the  exercycle  way. 


Helps  body  muscles  to  become 
stronger,  firmer  and  more  flexible 
wittiout  manual  effort  on  your  part 


more  youthful  and  you'll  look 
better.  Where  blood  circulation 
is  poor,  Exercycle  helps  the  vital 
organs  to  function  more  effici- 
ently, helps  the  processes  of 
elimination  and  the  removal  of 
wastes.  The  normal  heart,  lungs 
and  brain  all  benefit  from 
stepped  up  blood  circulation. 


Exercycle  is  a  complete  home  gymnasium 
in  itself.  No  form  of  artificial  stimulation  such 
as  massages,  baths,  vibrations,  slenderizing  or 
reducing  techniques  can  match  its  overall  effi- 
ciency. Once  you  own  an  exercycle,  you  have 
solved  your  exercising  problems  for  a  lifetime. 
Start  now  to  turn  back  the  clock.  Step  out  to- 
morrow feeling  like  a  million! 

RELAXED  OR  ACTIVE  EXERCISES! 

Exercycle  is  fully  adjustable  to  your  present 
and  future  physiological  needs.  There's  no  limit 
to  how  easily  or  actively  you  can  exercise  with 
it.  It  builds  you  ud  gradually,  allowing  you  to 
expand  your  activities  as  your  muscles  become 
stronger  and  more  flexible,  without  ever  exceed- 
ing your  limitations. 

A}\i>  tli\liihnti'(!  in  Cmuulii 


EXERCYCLE  CORPORATION 
630  THIRD  AVENUE  n 
YORK   17,  N.  Y.  < 

□  Send  me  FREE  literature  and  prices. 

□  I  want  a  FREE  home  demonstration. 
Mr. 

Mrs.  

Miss  (please  print) 


SMALL,  SILENT  AND  ECONOMICAL! 

Exercycle  is  so  small,  compact  and  silent, 
most  users  keep  it  in  their  bedrooms.  Fits 
info  any  small  nook  or  corner.  You  can  ride 
it  while  others  sleep.  Plugs  into  any  wall 
socket.  Uses  less  electricity  than  a  TV  set. 
Buy  if  on  eosy  terms. 


Address- 
City  


Zone_ 


.State- 


Telephone  No- 


Eree'^^cationGuide 
loTENNESSEE 

40  PAGES 
116  PICTURES -41  IN  COLOR 

Your  whole  family  will  enjoy  a 
Tennessee  vacation.  You'll  ride 
highways  into  the  sky  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 
Enjoy  Tennessee's  22  great  lakes 
and  TVA  dams,  with  wonderful  fish- 
ing, boating,  and  swimming.  See 
historic  battlefields,  the  homes  of 
three  presidents,  and  Oak  Ridge. 
Send  for  free  40-page  booklet. 

 MAIL  TODAY  ---t^-xS^y^j 

TENNESSEE  DIVISION  OF  INFORMATION 

1951  Cordell  Hull  BIdg.,  Nashville,  Tenn.        ^  % 

PlL'ase  send  free  Vacation  Guide 


CITY  &  ST4TE_ 


BOAT  KITS 

8'-18':  50  Models  ■ 


$41.75  up;  Frt.Pd. 
EASY 

MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

Cruisers,  convertibles, 
runabouts,  fishing 
money- bock  guarantee, 
Easily  ossembled  by  any 
one.  FREE  Cotolog  has  not 
urol  color  photos,  complete 
details,  Fiberglos,  accessories 
hardware,  point.  Write  Today. 

^   LUGER  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  Dept.  J-3 
9200  Access  Rd.,  Minneapolis  20,  Minnesota 


People  50  to  80 

COPY  DOWN  THIS  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  NOW  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  write  today  to  find  out 
how  you  can  still  apply  for  a 
$1,000  life  insurance  policy  to 
help  take  care  of  final  expenses 
without  burdening  your  family. 
Mail  a  postcard  or  letter, 
giving  your  name,  address  and 
year  of  birth  to: 

Old  American  Ins.  Co. 
1  West  9th,  Dept.  L357M 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

There  is  no  obligation  —  and 
no  one  will  call  on  you.  You  can 
handle  the  entire  transaction  by 
mail. 


ANATOMICAL  NOTE 

Sir:  I  sec  by  the  papers  that  Cyrus  K. 
Eaton  has  been  given  a  Russian  troika 
and  three  \\  hire  horses  by  his  bolshevik 
l)udd>-  Khrushchev.  A\'cll,  if  they  ever 
need  any  spare  parts  for  one  of  the 
horses,  they  won't  ha\c  to  look  very 
far. 

John  Francis  Simmons 

Neiv  York  City 


LIKES  REDHEAD 

Sir:  That  Januarj-  cov  er  allow  ing  the 
boy  and  girl  is  the  loveliest  picture  that 
I  liave  ever  seen  on  the  pages  of  any 
periodical.  Benn  .Mitchell  deserves  a 
medal  for  doing  it,  and  the  magazine 
our  thanks  for  its  publication.  My! 
How  I'd  like  to  slip  back  60  years  and 
be  that  boy  with  such  a  girl! 

Ed  Eastern 
Bea/n/join,  Tex. 

THAT  ABA  REPORT 

Sir:  In  presenting  the  Report  of  The 
American  Bar  Association's  Special 
Committee  on  Communistic  Tactics, 
Strategy  and  Objectives,  which  dealt 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on 
communism  during  tiie  past  two  years. 
The  Aincrican  Legion  Magazine  has 
rendered  a  laudable  service  to  readers. 
As  the  contents  of  this  report  become 
more  generally  known,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  a  vigorous  reaction  demand- 
ing tiiat  the  86th  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation limiting  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  similar  cor- 
rective measures.  Such  a  course  is 
fraught  with  potential  dangers.  Reme- 
dial legislation  should  come  in  the  form 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  change  the  method  of  filling 
vacancies  on  the  Supreme  bench  to 
prevent  court-packing  b\'  the  Exec- 
utive Depanmcnt. 

P.  F.  Costello 

Kent,  Wash. 

Sir:  Orchids  to  you  for  having  pub- 
lished the  American  Bar  Association's 
report  giving  a  resume  of  20  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 


Court  o\  er  the  past  t\\  o  years,  most  of 
which  certainly  have  leaned  toward 
the  benefit  of  the  communists  in  this 
country.  It  seems  a  shame  that  so  many 
of  our  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
the  United  States  seem  to  have  at  their 
heads  a  sufficient  force  of  anti-anti- 
communists  so  that  this  type  of  infor- 
mation cannot  be  more  widel>-  dis- 
seminated to  the  public.  At  least  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  will  take 
the  story  into  many  homes. 

N.  G.  Sherouse 

Reddick,  Fla. 

HOW  MANY  REFUSALS? 

Sir:  I  sec  where  Representative  Walter 
H.  Judd  refused  an  invitation  to  a  gala 
event  being  staged  for  Anastas  I.  .Miko- 
yan,  the  U.S.S.R.'s  No.  2  advocate  of 
hate,  murder,  and  civil  war  in  all  coun- 
tries, especially  the  United  States.  I 
wonder  how  many  others  will  have  the 
guts  to  refuse  these  invitations.  But 
just  w  atch  the  politicians  hug  and  kiss 
him. 

E.  E.  Mansell 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  politicians  had  a  lot  of  company. 

The  Editors 

MISS  FLAGS 

Sir:  Helen  Colman  was  fully  justified 
in  complaining  in  "Sound  Off!"'  for 
January  about  the  way  the  flag  w  as 
not  flow  n  in  her  community.  It's  about 
the  same  all  over.  After  wading  around 
in  some  of  that  1917  mud  she  mentions, 
that  Grand  Emblem  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  things  in  my  life.  After  years  of 
observing  civilians,  I'll  say  that  they  do 
well  if  they  just  manage  to  display  it 
on  proper  occasions.  When  they  do, 
they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it 
and  most  of  the  time  it  is  hung  wrong 
or  raised  improperly. 

Harold  VV.  Castner 
Dainariscotta,  Maine 

Sir:  Hats  off  to  Helen  Colman.  I  am  a 
WW2  vet,  at  present  a  patient  in  a  VA 
hospital.  I  have  commented  to  friends 
many  times  in  regard  to  the  lack  of 
display  of  our  flag.  I  can  remember 
during  WWl  and  for  several  >ears 
after  practically  everyone  displayed 
our  beautiful  flag  on  every  national 
holiday.  I  for  one  think  Old  Glory  is 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world. 
A.  J.  Caron 
San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Sir:  The  criticism  by  Helen  Colman 
is  O.K.,  not  only  for  schools  but  for 
the  general  public  including  veterans. 
Last  Veterans  Day  I  could  hardly  help 
but  notice,  in  looking  in  all  directions 
from  my  home,  that  I  was  the  only  one 
who  had  the  American  flag  on  display; 
and  there  arc  other  veterans  living 
within  sight  of  mv  home. 

W.  H.  Wahl 
Oskaloosa,  loiva 

Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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As  a  former  serviceman  your  skill  could  be 
valuable  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  If  so,  the  Air 
Force  has  an  important  job  and  a  guaranteed 
future  waiting  for  you  in  this  new  Age  of  Space. 
You'll  work  with  the  most  modern  equipment 
and  learn  the  newest  techniques  of  your  spe- 
cialty. And  don't  forget:  your  previous  service 
counts  towai'd  rank,  pay  and  retirement  income. 
Talk  it  over  with  your  local  Air  Force  Recruiter, 
or  mail  the  coupon. 


FORMER  SERVICEMEN; 
YOUR  EXPERIENCE 
CAN  MEAN  A 
GOARANTEEO 
FUTURE 
IN  THE 
NEW  AGE  OF  SPACE 


BEASPECIALISTIN  THE  U.S,  AIR  FORCE 


THE  FUTURE  BELONGS 
TO  THE  kmAH 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  POSTAL  CARD  AND  MAIL  TO  : 

Prior  Service  Information,  Dept.  AL-12321 
Box  7608,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  Air  Force  Prior  Service  Program. 

Name  —  

Address   Age  

City  Zone  State  


HELP  US  KEEP 
THE  THINGS 
WORTH  KEEPING 


Photograph  by  Harold  Halma 

If  you're  a  father,  you  don't  have  to  look  into  your 
briefcase  for  the  facts  on  how  much  peace  is  worth 
to  you. 

The  answer  is  right  in  your  heart. 

But  keeping  the  peace  isn't  just  a  matter  of  wanting 
it.  Peace  costs  money.  Money  for  strength  to  keep  the 
peace.  Money  for  science  and  education  to  help  make 
peace  lasting.  And  money  saved  by  individuals  to  keep 
our  economy  healthy. 

Every  U.S.  Savings  Bond  you  buy  is  a  direct  invest- 
ment in  America's  Peace  Power.  It  not  only  earns 
money  for  you— it  earns  peace.  And  it  helps  us  keep 
the  things  worth  keeping. 

Are  you  buying  as  many  Bonds  as  you  might? 

HELP  STRENGTHEN  AMERICAS  PEACE  POWER 

BUY  U.S. 
SAVINGS  BONDS 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertising.  The  Treasury  Department 
thanks  The  Advertising  Council  and  this  magazine  for  their  patriotic  donation. 
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EDITOR'S 

C  O  r||  N  E  R 


LOVE  FROM  JERRY 


OF  ALL  THL  ikiiionstrations  of  lo\  e  and 
affection  extended  to  Soviet  purge- 
master  Anastas  Mikoyan  by  doting 
Americans,  none  was  more  touching  than 
that  of  the  movie  comic  Jerry  Lewis. 
\Vhen  the  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  was 
making  a  tour  of  Hollywood,  he  ran  into 
Lewis  on  a  sound  stage.  According  to  a 
published  report:  "Air.  Lewis  said  he 
wished  he  dared  to  give  Mr.  Mikoyan  a 
kiss."  Actually,  Lewis  didn't  kiss  the 
former  bank  robber  who,  with  the  help 
of  the  mighty  Red  Army,  crushed  the 
Hungarian  uprising.  But  Anastas  re- 
sponded to  Lewis'  affectionate  gesture  by 
kissing  the  comic  twice. 


FOLLOW-UP 


THERE  WAS  probably  no  connection 
with  the  foregoing  news  item,  but 
the  following  day  another  story  out 
of  Hollywood  told  that  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  had  re- 
pealed an  amendment  to  its  bylaws  that 
barred  the  award  of  an  "Oscar"  to  any 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  or  to 
anyone  who  declined  to  refute  charges  of 
Party  membership. 

This  may  open  the  way  to  giving 
Alikoyan  tlie  Oscar  for  the  best  acting 
of  1959.  And  we  can  think  of  a  lot  of 
people— not  professional  actors,  but  busi- 
nessmen, politicos,  and  bankers— who  de- 
serve Oscars  for  the  supporting  roles  they 
played  for  the  slick  salesman  from  tlic  So- 
\  iet  Union. 


NOTABLE  EXCEPTION 


ONE  (,ooi)  i\mcrican  who  refused  to 
serve  as  a  stooge  for  Alikoyan  was 
George  Aleany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Air.  Mcany  turned  down  an 
invitation  to  attend  a  luncheon  staged  by 
James  B.  Carey,  president  of  tlie  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical  A\'orkers,  in 
honor  of  the  w  ily  communist.  iMr.  Meany 
described  Carey's  guest  of  honor  quite  ac- 
curately as  "an  old-time  Stalinite  who 
perpetrated  the  greatest  double  cross  in 
modern  history."  This  was  a  reference  to 
Alikoyan's  part  in  suppressing  the  Hun- 
garian revolt,  ^^'e  are  pleased  to  report 
that  at  the  luncheon  there  were  some  re- 
marks made  which  didn't  cheer  Alikoyan. 


HISTORY  REPEATS 


'ms  LoKTiiRicHT  Stand  of  George 
Aleany  reminds  us  of  another  occa- 


Two  Bell  Laboratories  Inventions,  the  Transistor  and  the  Bell 
Solar  Battery,  are  important  elements  of  the  Vanguard  satellite. 


sion  when  a  head  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  tried  to  licad  off  a 
similar  job  of  bolshevik  supersalesman- 
ship.  1  he  hero  of  that  event  was  \\'illiani 
Green  and  the  time  was  1933.  The  Rus- 
sians were  desperately  anxious  to  per- 
suade the  United  States  to  recognize  their 
shaky  regime,  and  the  sales  manager  of 
this  campaign  \\  as  Alaxim  Litvinov.  Suck- 
ers for  the  line  he  was  peddling  were 
many  respected  and  highly  influential  in- 
dividuals and  organizations;  but  the  AFL, 
under  A\"illiam  Green,  and  1  he  American 
Legion,  under  National  Commander  Ed- 
ward  A.  Hayes,  made  their  opposition 
known  in  unmistakable  terms.  Unfortu- 
nateh-  for  tlie  Country  their  warnings 
were  ignored,  and  on  November  16,  1933, 
the  agreement  was  signed  that  gave  Stalin 
what  he  w  anted. 


WORDS  FOR  US 


IX  VIEW  OK  what  Anastas  Aliko\an  has 
learned  about  the  willingness  of  many 
Americans  to  honor  even  such  a  one  as 
he,  his  report  to  Boss  Khrushchev  should 
be  interesting.  A\'c  don't  know  the  Rus- 
sian w  ords  for  "patsies"  and  "pushovers," 
but  we'll  bet  that  those  words  are  used  in 
referring  to  a  great  many  Americans. 


WHO  CAN  SAY  NYETS? 


FROM  VARIOUS  quarters  there  w  ere  ex- 
pressions of  great  wonderment  as  to 
why  iMikoyan  made  his  visit  to  Ameri- 
ca. It  became  obvious  that  he  wasn't 
trying  for  a  screen  test.  He  didn't  buy  a 
thing  at  iMacy's,  even  though  the  Januar>- 
w  hite  sales  were  on.  A\'hen  the  officers  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  graciously  gave  him  a  free  lunch, 
he  didn't  ask  them  for  a  personal  loan. 
Even  our  President  was  perplexed. 

But  the  No.  2  Boy  of  the  Big  Red  Team 
eventually  came  clean.  It  appears  that  lie 
wants  a  new  approach  to  East-West  rela- 
tions, with  no  more  '^nyct,  vyct,  iiyct" 
(meaning  no,  no,  no),  and  a  lot  more 
"da,  da,  da''  (meaning  yes,  yes,  yes).  All 
of  which  leaves  things  precisely  where 
they  were,  since,  you  may  be  sure,  the 
Soviet  satraps  will  continue  to  supply  the 
"nycts"  and  our  officials  w  ill  be  expected 
to  sen  c  as  the  yes-men. 

Particularly  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  huge  loan  wanted  by  the  Soviet  to 
permit  her  to  buy  a  lot  of  American 
goods. 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH 


IX  XEXT  .MoxTii's  issuc  of  The  Aniericaii 
Legion  Magazine  you  w  ill  find  the  real 
reason  for  i\liko>  an's  visit  to  the  United 
States.  The  article,  by  Washington  col- 
umnist Ray  Tucker,  explains  the  trade 
war  being  waged  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
shows  how  the  communists  can  take  us 
over  without  firing  a  shot  —  by  creating 
unemployment,  engaging  in  ruinous  price 
cutting  to  disrupt  w  orld  markets,  and  even 
forcing  the  overthrow  of  unfriendly  polit- 
ical regimes.  The  U.S.A.  is,  of  course,  the 
prime  target,  and  the  most  vulnerable  peo- 
ple are  the  very  ones  who  fraternized  most 
with  red  trade  expert  iMikoyan. 


An  astonishing  amount  of  equip- 
ment ean  be  packed  into  an  artifieial 
earth  satelhte.  There  are  deviees  to 
measure  the  temperatures  of  outer 
space,  for  example,  and  meteorite 
density,  or  cosmic  ray  activity. 

Then  there  are  also  two  small  but 
powerful  radios  equipped  with  tran- 
sistors—the tiny  amplifiers  invented 
at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  —  and 
batteries  to  power  them. 

In  the  Vanguard  satellite,  shown 
in  the  picture  above,  all  of  this  equip- 
ment is  in  the  cylindrical  core  in  the 
center. 

Miniaturization— still  a  new  word- 
is  the  reason  why  small  satellites  can 
do  big  jobs.  Hundreds  of  pounds  of 
equipment  have  been  reduced  in  size, 
or  "miniaturized,"  to  weigh  only  a 
few  pounds,  and  take  up  little  room. 

The  transistor  is  a  good  example  of 
this.  About  the  size  of  a  lima  bean. 


it  can  do  the  job  of  a  vacuum  tube 
fifty  times  larger.  It  needs  so  little 
power  that  very  small  batteries  can  be 
used.  And  it's  rugged  and  durable. 

The  qualities  that  make  the  use  of 
transistors  imperative  in  satellites  arc 
also  used  to  advantage  in  more  and 
more  new  telephone  equipment.  For 
example,  transistors  now  help  mil- 
lions of  telephone  customers  to  dial 
their  own  long  distance  calls  directly. 
And  those  who  are  hard  of  hearing 
can  order  transistor -equipped  tele- 
phones with  adjustable  volume  con- 
trol for  home  or  office. 

Small  as  it  is,  the  transistor  has 
already  won  a  big  place  for  itself,  and 
has  an  e\'en  bigger  future  ...  in  the 
heart  of  many  a  satellite  yet  to  orbit, 
and  in  the  heart  of  tomorrow's  better 
telephone  scr\  ice.  Thus  Bell  System 
science  finds  new  ways  to  new  worlds 
of  eonnnunication. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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MEN  PAST40 


Afflicted  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Gland- 
ular Inflammation.  A  constitutional  Dis- 
ease for  which  it  is  futile  for  sufferers 
to  try  to  treat  themselves  at  home. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  inflammation  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical 
vigor,  graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and 
often  increase  in  weight.  Neglect  of 
such  Inflammation  causes  men  to  grow 
old  before  their  time— premature  senil- 
ity and  possible  incurable  conditions. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  in 
time,  can  be  successfully  NON-SURGI- 
CALLY  treated  for  Glandular  Inflam- 
mation. If  the  condition  is  aggravated 
by  lack  of  treatment,  surgery  may  be 
the  only  chance. 


NONSUR$fCALTRBATM£m 


The  NON-SURGICAL  New  Type  treat- 
ments used  at  the  Excelsior  Medical 
Clinic  are  the  result  of  discoveries  in 
recent  years  of  new  techniques  and 
drugs  plus  over  20  years  research  by 
scientific  technologists  and  Doctors. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  de- 
voted particularly  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  older  men.  Men  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  over  1,000  com- 
munities have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  They  found 
soothing  and  comforting  relief  and  new 
health  in  life. 

RECTAL-COLON 

Are   often  associ 
ated  with  Glandu 
lar  Inflammation 
These  disorders,  we 
can  successfully 
treat  for   you.  at 
the  same  time  we 
treat  Glandular  In 
f  lammation 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

is  also  amenable  to 
a  painless  Non 
Surgical  treatment 
that  we  have  de- 
veloped. Full  de- 
tails of  this  treat- 
ment given  in  our 
Free  Book 


EXAMINATION 
AT  LOW  COST 

When  you  arrive 
here  our  Doctors  who 
are  experienced  spe- 
cialists make  a  com- 
plete examination. 
Your  condition  is 
frankly  explained 
and  then  you  decide 
if  you  will  take  the 
treatments  needed. 
Treatments  are  so 
mild  hospitalization 
is  not  needed — a  con- 
siderable saving  in 
expense. 

Write  Today  For  Our 

The  Excelsior  Med- 
ical Clinic  has  pub- 
lished a  New  FREE 
Book  that  deals  with 
diseases  peculiar  to 
men.  It  could  prove 
of  utmost  iinportance 
to  your  future  life. 
Write  today.  No  ob- 
ligation. 


I  EXCELSIOR 
■  MEDICAL  CLINIC 

j  Dept.  B)151 
I  EXCELSIOR  SPRINGS,  MO 


I  Gentlemen.   Kindly  send  at  once  your  New 

j  FREE  BOOK.  I  am  years  old 

I 

•  NAME  


\  ADDRESS- 
I 

I  TOWN  


STATE„ 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  THRBB  SPECIAL-ISTBItEST  FEATURES. 


Your  Personal  Affairs 

Information  that  can  help  you  ivith  everyday  problems. 

This  year  it's  not  too  early  to  think  seriously  about  your  Federal  income  tax 
return  six  weeks  ahead  of  filing  time.  Important  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  regulations. 

For  many,  the  news  has  a  happy  slant:  Form  1040  A  (the  "card"  form)  has 
been  extended  to  incomes  in  the  $5,000-$10,000  bracket.  Specifically: 

•  If  your  gross  income  was  less  than  $10,000  and  consisted  entirely  of 
wages  on  which  taxes  were  withheld,  and 

•  If  you  didn't  get  more  than  $200  in  dividends,  interest,  and  wages  not 
subject  to  withholding,  then  — 

—  You  may  file  on  a  card,  just  as  those  in  the  under-$5,000  class  have  been 
doing  for  years.  Note  this  one  difference,  though: 

You  must  compute  the  tax  yourself  and  pay  up  (if  you  owe  anything)  when 
you  file  next  month.  (The  below-$5,000  people  can  elect  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment do  the  figuring  and  send  a  bill  later  if  anything  is  due.) 

(Contimied  on  page  43) 


Rod  &  Gun  Club 

For  the  man  tvith  an  interest  in  the  great  outdoors. 

Here,  for  you  dog  lovers,  are  the  most  important  dog  events  of  1958: 
Sir  Vivian  Fuchs'  2,000-mile  trek  across  the  Antarctic  Continent  with  the 
aid  of  his  dogs. 

Adoption  of  a  new  rule  by  the  American  Kennel  Club  requiring  the  keeping 
of  dog  ownership  and  breeding  records. 

Winning  of  the  National  Pheasant  Championship  for  the  third  time  by  the 
pointei'  Rumson  Farm  Hay  ride. 

Dedication  at  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  of  a  statue  of  Old  Drum,  foxhound  im- 
mortalized in  Senator  George  Graham  Vest's  "Tribute  to  a  Dog." 

Development  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Majilton,  Miami,  Fla.,  of  a  new  surgical  technique 
for  early  cataracts  in  dogs. 

Establishment  at  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Diagnostic  Laboratory, 
Cornell  University,  of  a  serological  test  that  determines  the  degree  of  im- 
munity that  a  dog  possesses  against  distemper,  and  the  age  at  which  puppies 
should  be  vaccinated.  (Conthiued  on  page  44) 


About  Books 


Reading  matter  ffiat  may  interest  you. 


If  you  are  interested  in  cloak-and-dagger  stories,  you  can  get  a  remarkable 
collection  fi-om  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  only 
a  quarter.  It  provides  exciting  reading,  showing  how  Soviet  Russia  is  fighting 
the  cold  war  against  the  United  States  by  using  agents  who  stop  at  nothing  to 
steal  from  this  country  anything  that  may  help  their  Red  bosses.  The  booklet 
is  called  Patterns  of  Communist  Espionage,  a  report  of  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee. 

T.  R.,  Champion  of  the  Strenuous  Life,  by  William  Johnston.  Farrar-Straus 
and  Cudahy,  $3.75.  A  photographic  biography  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with 
anecdotes  to  complement  the  pictures. 

A  Guide  to  Ant' -Communist  Action,  by  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren.  Henry  Reg- 
nery  Co.,  $4.  How  to  recognize  and  fight  communism.  A  practical  handbook, 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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TWO  fO^  OAf£  Offifi 


A  sensational  bargain— two  Flags  for  the  price  of  one.  Buy  any  48-star  Flag  from  this 
ad  to  fly  on  Memorial  Day  and  to  keep  as  a  souvenir  and  we  will  give  you  without 
charge  a  new  49-star  Flag  to  fly  on  July  4th.  Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  own  a  new 
flag.  Offer  good  only  while  supply  lasts. 


UNMOUNTED 
FLAG 

Equipped  with  can- 
vas headings  and 
metal  grommets. 
No.  72930M...$2.50 
(Prepaid) 


ALL  PURPOSE  SPORT  SHIRT 

Made  to  the  meticulous  specifica- 
tions of  the  National  Emblem  Sales 
exclusively  for  the  Legionnaire. 
Light  weight  summer  broadcloth 
with  a  fast  color  processed  emblem 
on  the  pocket.  Easily  laundered. 
Snow  white  (No.  70458),  powder  blue 
(No.  70462)  or  light  gray  (No.  70466) 
in  small,  medium,  large  and  extra 

large  $2.95 

Lariat  tie  for  sport  shirt  in  Blue  (No. 
70296)  or  Gold  (No.  70295)  $1.50 


Alt  Flags  are  3x5  Feet  and  Made  of  a 
Quality  Cotton  with  Printed  Stars  and 
Sewed  Stripes. 

ALL  PURPOSE  HOME  FLAG  SET 

Flag  is  mounted  on  a  6  foot,  finished 
two-piece  wood  pole  with  gold  finished 
ball,  halyards  and  holder  for  attaching 
to  window  sill,  porch  rail,  house  siding, 

etc.  No.  72802M  $4.00 

(Prepaid) 

SUBURBAN  LAWN  SET 

Flag  is  mounted  on  a  two-piece  10-foot  white 
enameled  pole  with  gold  fmished  ball,  hal- 
yards and  special  lawn  socket  with  weather 

cap.  No.  72838M  $11.00 

(F.O.B.  Indianapolis) 

STREET  SET 

(Not  illustrated).  Same  as  the  lawn  set  except 
mounted  on  a  12-foot  fmished  two-piece 
wood  pole  and  furnished  with  sidewalk 

holder.  No.  72820M  $10.65 

(F.O.B.  Indianapolis) 


FEATURES  FROM  THE  NEW  EMBLEM  CATALOG 


NYLON  JACKET 

Lightweight  with  all  of  the  beneficial 
features  of  washable  100%  nylon. 
Available  in  blue  with  gold  lettering 
(No.  70280)  or  white  with  blue  letter- 
ing (No.  70284)  in  small,  medium, 
large  and  extra  large  $6.95 


MASSIVE  STERLING 
SILVER  RING 

with  gold  plated  emblem.  Sizes  7  to 
13  in  stock.  (All  other  sizes  add  $1.50 
andallow2weeks).  No.  73880.  .$2.75 
including  tax 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE.  (Rush  a  1959  Emblem  Catalog)i 


National  Emblem  Sales,  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Please  ship  the  following  to:  (Print) 

Name  

Street  

City  State  


Stock  Number 

Size 

Color 

Item 

Quantity 

Amount 

□  Pleasesenda  1959  Emblem  Catalog.  Membership  No   Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order  for  Total  $  

|_________________________. ________________________________________________________ -J 


How  well  we  keep  the  world's  peace  depends 
first  on  how  well  we  keep  the  world's  people. 

If  great  injustices,  if  inequalities  in  health, 
food  or  education  exist  anywhere. .  .we  all  face 
a  constant  threat  to  peace. 

Now  19  Specialized  United  Nations  agencies 
and  international  organizations  work  around 
the  world  to  eliminate  these  inequalities,  to 
diminish  these  basic  causes  of  wars. 

Their  activities . . .  plus  the  more  publicized  po- 


st 


litical  discussions . . .  make  the  United  Nations 

mankind's  last  great  instrument  of  survival. 

Be  an  ambassador  of  the  United  Nations 
in  your  neighborhood.  Our  government— 
officially  and  actively— supports  the  United 
Nations,  but  it  is  your  good  will  and  under- 
standing that  is  its  best  guarantee  of  con- 
tinued success.  To  receive  the  informative 
free  pamphlet,  "The  UN  in  Action,"  write: 
United  States  Committee  for  the  United 
Nations,  Box  1958,  Washington  13,  D.  C. 


Wi  BELIEVE 

UNITED  STATES  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  UNITED  NATIONS.  BOX  1958,  WASHINGTON  13.  D.C. 


1.  Founders  jjeisuaded  Army  to  let  1500  servicemen  meet 
at  Cirque  de  Paris,  March  15-17,  1919.  There  Legion  began. 


3.  It  cost  $365,515.32  to  run  Legion  before  1st  convention.  $257,000  was 
personally  pledged  by  213  founders.  Above,  right,  is  j)ersonal  note  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt  Jr.,  and  Franklin  D'Olier,  tor  $10,000.  Founders  opened  offices  in 
New  York  City.  They  published  first  issue  of  national  magazine  (left)  July  4. 


2it  the  first  ^ssion. 


Begun  utd  held  ■(  the  City  of  Washington  on  Monday,  the  nir 
one  ihouitnd  nine  hundred  and  nineteen. 


iih  day  of  May. 


AN  ACT 


To  incorporate  Ihe  Arr 


Bt  il  tntelii  ty  Ik*  Sl»tU  *n4  H«mtt  af  Kffrttemtaliprs  of  Iht  UniteJ  Statet  of  AmtricA  in  Congrtll  asttmhtii.  Thil  the  following  persont.  10  wit! 
Williim  S.  Beam,  of  North  Cirolint:  Charlei  H.  Brent,  of  New  York;  Williem  H.  Brown,  of  Connecticut:  C.  Edw.rd  Button,  junior,  of  Rhode 
IsUnd;  Bennett  C.  CUrk,  of  Missouri;  Richard  Derby,  of  New  York;  L.  H.  Evridge.  of  Texas;  Milton  J.  Foreman,  of  Illinois;  Ruby  D.  Garrett, 
of  Missouri:  Fred  J.  CriSth,  of  Oklahoma;  Roy  C.  Hainei.  of  Maine;  John  F.  J.  Herbert,  of  Massachusetts:  Roy  Hofman.  of  Oklahoma;  Fred  B. 
Humphrey),  of  New  Mexico;  John  W.  Inzer  of  Alabama;  Stuart  S.  Janney,  of  Maryland;  Luke  Lea,  of  Tennessee;  Henry  Leonard,  of  Colorado; 
Henry  D.  Lindsley,  of  Tesas;  Ogden  L.  Mills,  of  New  York;  Thomas  W.  Miller,  of  Delaware;  Edward  Myers,  of  Pennsylvania:  Franklin  D'Olier, 
of  Pennsylvania:  W.  C.  Price,  junior,  of  Pennsylvania;  S.  A.  Ritchie,  of  New  York;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  junior,  of  New  York;  Albert  A.  Spraguc. 
of  Illinois;  John  J.  Sullivan,  of  Washington;  Dale  Shaw,  of  Iowa:  Daniel  C.  Stivers,  of  Montsna;  H.  J.  Turncy.  of  Ohio;  George  A  White,  of 
Oregon;  Eric  Fisher  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania;  George  H.  Wood,  of  Ohio;  Malhew  H.  Murphy,  of  Alabama;  Andrew  P.  Martin,  of  Arizona:  J.  J. 

on.  of  California;  H.  A.  Saidy.  of  Colorado:  Alfred  M.  Phillips,  junior,  of  Connecticut:  George  N. 
:  \^'alter  Harris,  of  Georgia;  E.  C.  Boom,  of  Idaho:  George  G.  Seaman,  of  Illinois:  Raymond  S. 
i:  W.  A.  Phares,  of  Kansas:  Henry  De  Haven  Moorman,  of  Kentucky;  T.  Semmes  Walmsley.  of 
y.  junior,  of  Maryland:  George  C.  Waldo,  of  Michigan;  Harrison  Fuller,  of  Minnesota;  Aleaander 
;  Charles  E.  Pew.  of  Montana:  John  G.  Maher.  of  Nebraska;  J.  G.  Scrugham,  of  Nevada;  Frank 


2.  With  no  official  organization,  founders  in  every  state 
brought  delegates  to  2nd  caucus  at  St.  Louis,  May  8-10. 


How 
IMAGINATION 
and  NERVE  got  the 

LEGION  GOING 

JUST  40  YEARS  AGO 

By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 


The  men  who  founded  The  American  Le- 
gion just  40  years  ago  had  imagination,  guts, 
nerve.  Nothing  they  did  was  really  official. 
AH  could  have  been  disowned  when  the  1st 
Convention  met  in  Minneapolis  in  November, 
1919. 

But  the  delegates  were  presented  with  a 
600,000-man  organization  in  some  3,000-odd 
posts  that  had  already  been  built  in  nine  short 
months  by  the  founders  — national,  state  and 
post  founders. 

Shown  here  are  some  of  the  visionary 
things  the  founders  did  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility and  presented  as  a  package  at  Minne- 
apolis in  November. 

Nothing  speaks  for  the  founders  more 
loudly  than  the  Charter.  First  ever  to  be  given 
a  vets  organization  by  Congress,  it  was 
granted  on  basis  of  founders'  integrity  two 
months  before  1st  Convention. 


Harrison,  of  Arkansas:  Henry  G.  Maihc 
Davis,  of  Delaware:  A.  H.  Blending,  of  Floi 
Springer,  of  Indiana:  Mathew  A.  Tinley.  of  Iowa: 
Louisiana;  A.  L.  Robinson,  of  Maine;  James  A.  Gai 
Fitzhugh.  of  Mississippi:  H.  C.  Clark,  of  Missouri 


Knot,  of  New  Hampshire:  Hobart  Brown,  of  New  Jersey;  Charles  M.  De  Bremon.  of  New  Mexico:  C.  K.  Burgess,  of  North  Caroltna;  Julius 
Baker,  of  North  Dakota;  F.  C.  Galbraith,  of  Ohio:  Ross  N.  Lillard,  of  Oklahoma:  E.  J.  Eivers,  of  Oregon:  George  F.  Tyler,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Alexander  H.  Johnson,  of  Rhode  Island;  Julius  H.  Walker,  of  South  Carolina;  M.  L.  Shade,  of  South  Dakota:  Roane  Waring,  of  Tennessee:  Claude 
v.  Birkhead,  of  Texas;  Wesley  E.  King,  of  Utah:  Charles  Francis  Cocke,  of  Virginia:  H.  Nelson  Jickson,  of  Vermont;  Harvey  I  Moss,  of  Washing, 
ton;  Jackson  Arnold,  of  West  Virginia:  John  C.  Davis,  of  Wisconsin:  A.  H.  Beach,  of  Wyoming;  E.  Lester  Jones,  of  Ihe  District  of  Columbia: 
Lawrence  Judd,  of  Hawaii;  Robert  R.  Landon.  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  such  persons  as  may  be  chosen  who  are  members  of  the  "Americafl 
Legion."  an  unincorporated  patriotic  society  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the  Great  War.  1917-1918.  known  as  the  "American  Legion." 

hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate.  The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  "The  American  Legion." 

>ay  be  selected  from  among  the  membership  of  the  American  Legion, 


•Ad  their  successors 

Sec.  2.  That  said  persons  named 
•D  unincorporated  society  of  Ihe  soldi) 


ind  declared  to  be 
cction  I  and  such  other  persoi 
sailors,  and  marines  of  Ihe  Gn 


1  War  of  I9I7-I9I8.  are  hereby  authorized  I 


Tiplete  the  orgai 


5f.  1  Thil  IS  a  conjil.on  precedent  to  the  eiercise  of  an,  power  or  privilege  herein  granted  or  conferred  the  American  Legion  shall  file  in 
Ihe  office  of  Ihe  sccrelary  of  slale  of  each  Stale  Ihe  name  and  post-office  address  of  an  authorized  agent  in  such  Slale  upon  whom  legal  proccs.  or 
demands  against  the  American  Legion  may  be  served. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  Act  tt  any  time  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


Sfmtir  ef  lie  Houi,  of  RtfrilimMictl. 


Via  FrIliJrnI  of  lJu  Ufillri  Swii  mnl 

PreiiJtnl  of  thi  Stnalt. 


4.  Convention  delegates  at  Minnea[)olis  in  November 
(right)  found  Congress  had  already  passed  a  Legion 
Charter  in  the  summer  and  President  Wilson  had 
signed  it  on  a  railway  train  in  California  Sept.  16 
(above).  Delegates  okayed  founders'  nervy  enterprise. 

I  u 


Bv  CLARENCE  WOODBURY 


•^^T'^AYLiGHT  WAS  just  breaking 
11  1)  on  the  raw,  foggy  morning 
of  November  30,  1917, 
when  345  officers  and  men  of  the 
1th  Engineers  (Railway)  boarded 
a  work  train  at  Fins  on  the  Somme 
front  in  France  and  set  out  to  write 
a  page  of  history. 
They  did  not  look  like  men  of  destiny  or  even  fight- 
ing men.  Most  of  them  wore  battered  campaign  hats 
instead  of  their  steel  helmets,  and  many  had  pulled  on 
dungarees  over  their  uniforms.  Having  been  told  they 
wouldn't  need  their  rifles,  they  had  left  them  in  camp. 


One  of  tlie  engineer.s  dro\e  his  ]jick  iliioimli 
the  helnit'i  of  a  Jeny  just  before  he  was  shot. 


Instead,  they  carried  picks  and  shovels 
and  other  tracklaying  tools.  They  were 
railroad  construction  men  mere  pick- 
and-shovel  stiffs  or  gandy  dancers  as  they 
liked  to  call  themselves.  But  before  the 
day  was  over,  they  were  to  meet  German 
infantry  in  the  first  hand-to-hand  engage- 
ment fought  by  American  troops  in 
World  War  I  and  make  headlines  which 
thrilled  the  whole  Allied  world. 

The  11th  Engineers  won  so  much 
glory,  indeed,  that  some  of  it  rubbed  off 
on  my  regiment,  the  12th  Engineers 
(Railway).  The  12th  was  working  near 
the  1 1th  that  day  and  was  mixed  up  in 
the  battle  too.  Consequently,  we  also 
were  considered  heroes.  Even  today, 
after  more  than  40  years,  some  people 
regard  me  as  a  formidable  man  with  a 
pick  or  shovel.  It's  a  reputation  1  don't 
deserve. 


The  great  Battle  of  Cambrai,  in  which 
the  11th  Engineers  distinguished  them- 
selves, set  several  military  landmarks.  It 
was  there  that  tanks  were  first  used  in 
warfare  on  a  massive  scale  and  that 
horse  cavalry  staged  one  of  its  last  gal- 
lant actions.  At  Cambrai,  the  Germans 
first  tried  out  the  infiltration  tactics  they 
were  to  use  with  devastating  effect  in 
their  drive  for  the  Channel  ports  the  next 
spring  and  in  the  early  battles  of  World 
War  II. 

But  from  an  American  point  of  view 
the  battle  must  always  be  chiefly  memor- 
able for  the  behavior  of  that  handful  of 
gandy  dancers  of  the  11th  Engineers. 
The  dramatic  episode  in  which  they  fig- 
ured is  now  largely  forgotten.  Most 
people  under  50  never  heard  of  it.  Yet 
they  deserve  a  permanent  place  in  the 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   GORDON  HAKE 


history  books  along  with  the  curtain 
raisers  of  our  other  gieat  wars— the  em- 
battled farmers  of  Concord  Bridge,  the 
defenders  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  gun- 
ners who  fought  back  against  hopeless 
odds  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

We  engineers  were  up  there  on  the 
Somme,  ahead  of  any  American  combat 
troops,  at  the  request  of  an  Anglo- 
French  military  commission  which  had 
visited  Washington  right  after  the  U.S.A. 
had  declared  war  on  April  6,  1917.  At 
that  time  the  Russian  and  Italian  fronts 
were  still  holding  together,  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  had  more  fighting  men 
on  the  western  front  than  the  Germans. 
The  commissioners  were  not  sure  that 
American    combat    troops    would  be 
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They  called  themselves  gandy  dancers,  and  they 


thrilled  the  world  with  this  encounter  in  1917. 


save  civilization  from  Hunnish  Ruthless- 
ness. 

A  week,  later  we  were  in  France  and 
facing  harsh  realities.  The  1 1th  and  12th 
regiments,  which  numbered  about  1,200 
men  each  and  had  been  recruited  in  New 
York  and  St.  Louis  respectively,  were 
turned  over  to  the  British  Third  Army 
and  sent  to  the  Somme.  And  there,  in- 


needed  in  France.  But  they  pleaded  for 
engineers  at  once  —  trained  railroadmen 
to  rebuild,  extend,  and  operate  the  in- 
adequate and  beaten-up  rail  lines  that 
served  the  front. 

Respondent  to  this  appeal,  the  War 
Department  coined  an  enticing  slogan. 
"Join  the  Engineers  and  be  in  France  in 
60  Days,"  and  early  in  May  started  re- 
cruiting nine  regiments  of  railroadmen 
in  nine  different  cities  across  the  Nation. 
There  was  a  rush  to  enlist  in  these  out- 
fits by  eager  volunteers  who  feared  that 
otherwise  they  might  never  get  overseas. 
Every  man  accepted  was  supposed  to  be 
an  experienced  railroad  worker;  most  of 
them  were,  but  some  of  us  managed  to 
squeeze  in  on  slim  qualifications. 

I  got  into  the  12th  on  the  strength  of 
once  having  worked  a  few  weeks  as  a 
rodman  on  a  railroad  surveying  gang. 
In  both  the  11th  and  12th  there  were 
men  with  even  less  railroading  experi- 
ence —  there  were  pencil  pushers,  store 
clerks,  farmhands,  and  at  least  one  ladies 
tailor;  all  these  had  lied  imaginatively 
about  their  background  in  order  to  be 
first  in  France. 

True  to  its  promise,  the  War  Depart- 
ment lost  no  time  in  sending  us  to  war. 
After  receiving  a  few  weeks  of  parade- 
ground  training  and  being  equipped  for 
the  most  part  with  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles 
and  blanket  rolls  left  over  from  the 
Spanish-American  War,  we  were  seen 
off  from  our  respective  cities  with  much 
flag    waving    and    band    playing  and 


shipped  to  England  early  in  July. 

There  we  received  what  was  no  doubt 
the  biggest  welcome  Britishers  have  ever 
given  Americans  before  or  since.  Since 
we  were  the  first  Yanks  they  had  seen 
and  the  first  foreign  troops  to  parade  in 
London  since  William  the  Conqueror's 
Normans  in  1066,  a  million  people 
turned  out  to  cheer  us.  Flowers  were 
strewn  in  our  path.  Cockney  girls  show- 
ered us  with  kisses  and  Woodbine  ciga- 


The  slogan  brought  many  voliniteeis. 

stead  of  being  asked  to  perform  knightly 
deeds,  most  of  us  were  handed  picks  and 
shovels  and  told  to  get  busy. 

The  1 1th  was  given  the  job  of  rebuild- 
ing a  standard-gauge  line  near  Peronne; 


Cockney  girls  showered  us  with 
rettes,  and  the  King's  own  butlers  served 
us  little  meat  pies  and  bottles  of  ginger 
beer. 

While  we  could  hardly  have  been 
called  soldiers  at  that  time,  and  a  lot  of 
us  weren't  engineers  either,  the  London 
newspapers  described  us  as  shining 
knights  who  had  come  out  of  the  west  to 


Last  of  all  came  the  tanks  which  we  unloaded  from  flattars. 


kisses  and  Woodbine  cigarettes, 
and  the  12th,  stationed  nearby,  took  over 
the  operation  of  a  two-foot-gauge  line 
which  carried  ammunition  to  British  bat- 
teries and  reserve  trenches.  Since  we 
worked  within  range  of  German  artillery, 
this  entailed  risks.  On  September  5, 
1917,  two  men  of  Company  F  of  the 
1 1th— .Sergeant  Matthew  R,  Calderwood 
and  Private  William  F.  Branigan— were 
wounded  by  sheilfire.  They  were  the  first 
battle  casualties  suffered  by  an  American 
unit  while  it  was  serving  at  the  front. 
And  the  12th's  train  crews  sometimes 
had  to  dodge  shells  as  they  sneaked  their 
little  trains  up  to  the  line  at  night. 

But  the  front  was  comparatively  quiet, 
and  most  of  us  felt  let  down.  There  were 
no  cheering  crowds  or  pretty  girls  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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By  ROBERT  M.  HYATT 

THE  SIGN  puzzled  me.  It  stood  near  a  highway 
in  the  White  Mountains  of  east  central 
Arizona.  It  read  "Hon-Dah:  Be  My  Guest." 
Obviously  an  invitation.  Beyond  the  sign  lay  the 
two-million-acre  reservation  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain Apaches,  a  magnificent  region  locally  known 
as  Apacheland.  I  knew  that  Indians  sometimes 
invite  the  public  to  certain  events,  but  this  looked 
like  a  blanket  invitation.  Something  new  indeed 
in  Indian  annals. 

Solving  the  riddle  of  the  curious  sign  turned  up 
a  remarkable  development.  For  this  sprawling  re- 
servation is  the  scene  of  a  revolutionary  Indian 


LtMci  Iili,  White  Moinuaiii  .Vpadie  (rihaJ  (hicltain, 

plans  a  pouwow  with  George  Sutton,  a  Cllieyenne-Aiajiaho. 


The  Aj)achcs  j)ieparc  a  Ijoathoiisc  and  (l(»ik. 


experiment  —  a  "crazy  gamble"'  as  skeptics 
called  it  in  the  beginning.  It  was  touched  oft 
by  a  combination  ol  necessity  and  the  avail- 
ability of  tourist  money. 

Before  the  tourist  and  his  easy  buck 
brought  the  great  change  to  Apacheland  and 
turned  many  of  its  4,500  residents  into  Main 
Street  merchants,  matters  were  drastically 
different  here.  From  1871  (when  the  Apaches 
were  allotted  this  vast  area  by  Uncle  Sam) 
until  recently,  they  bitterly  resented  intruders. 
In  1940,  unable  to  halt  fishermen,  the  worst 
ofTenders,  the  tribe  instituted  a  charge  for  this  sport.  The  fee  only 
seemed  to  bring  more  fishermen.  And  they  brought  sightseers. 
These  latter  were  especially  unwelcome. 

But  it  was  a  losing  struggle.  You  can  stem  enemy  troops,  but 
not  tourists.  In  1954  the  Tribal  Council  gathered  for  a  powwow. 
The  question  for  debate  was,  "What  are  we  going  to  do?"  The 
young  members  thought  they  knew.  "We  can't  keep  "em  out," 
they  said,  "so  let's  invite  "em  in  —  for  pay.  We  need  their  money." 

This  was  true.  Rising  costs  and  a  mounting  population  had 
created  economic  chaos.  Cattle  and  lumber  sales,  once  adequate 
for  their  needs,  now  fell  far  short.  They  had  to  do  something.  Fast. 

That  council  meeting  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  decision  by 
Indians.  For  the  first  time  in  history  an  entire  tribe  scrapped  its 
policy  of  seclusion,  laid  aside  old  grudges,  and  made  plans  to 
invite  the  paleface  in  to  help  them.  If  they  couldn't  have  a  peace- 


i  lie  tiibf  owns  several  big  earth-movers  which  speed  building  projects. 


ful  life,  at  least  they  could  have  a  profitable  one.  It  would 
mean  turning  their  idyllic  Shangri-La  into  a  bustling  tour- 
ist playground.  A  blow  to  ancient  pride,  to  be  sure,  but  a 
heap  better  than  empty  bellies. 

To  authorities  the  idea  posed  knotty  problems.  An 
"Indian  Disneyland"  seemed  far  oft  the  perimeter  of  prob- 
ability. It  implied  a  type  of  life  the  Indian  wasn't  condi- 
tioned to;  moreover,  records  showed  him  in  a  bad  light  as 
a  businessman.  Still,  the  Apaches  were  footing  the  bill 
themselves,  asking  for  no  outside  financial  help.  Could 
this  (or  any)  tribe  set  up  and  operate  a  gigantic  enterprise 
that  would  mean  catering  to  the  whims  of  thousands  of 
tourists  —  and  come  out  ahead? 

The  Apaches  felt  that  they  could,  even  though  they 
were  admittedly  short  on  know-how.  Unlike  their  Navajo 
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Welcomes 
White  Man 


problem  and  solving  it.  The  tourist  crop 
hasn't  come  up  to  expectations,  largely 
because  the  enterprise  neglected  public- 
ity. As  a  result,  only  a  comparatively 
few  persons  are  aware  that  Apacheiand 
exists. 

Those  who  have  been  there  will  spend 
hours  telling  the  uninitiated  about  its 
wonders.  Most  of  them  "discovered" 
Apacheiand  at  Indian  Pine,  junction  of 
Highways  73  and  173,  a  mile  inside  re- 
servation borders.  Usually  they  start 
with  the  filling  station  located  here,  it  s 


no  ordinary  gas  stop.  It  is  a  boondocks 
Woolworth's  that  can  outfit  you  with 
"everything  the  tourist  or  sportsman 
needs"  —  including  liquor.  The  customer 
is  capably  assisted  by  two  husky  Apa- 
che youths  who  might  be  the  composite 
of  all  Indians,  if  you  pass  over  the  levis, 
the  crew  cuts,  and  the  predilection  for 
rock  'n  roll. 

The  loudspeaker  was  taking  a  beating 
from  this  '  music"  the  day  my  wife  and  I 
pulled  into  the  station.  The  two  grinning 
(Continued  on  puiic  3H) 


Once  a  paleface  entered  Apache  country  at  great 
risk.  Today  this  happy  hunting  land  is  open  to  him. 


1  lu  Hoii         tilling  station  ;ii  tlie  nortliciii  gaiiAva\  to  Apacheiand. 


cousins,  they  had  no  known  deposits  of  uranium  and  oil  to  sell; 
but  they  possessed  a  limitless  realm  of  gorgeous  scenery  and  a 
delightful  climate,  prime  requisites  to  attract  the  vacationer.  They 
had  superb  fishing  —  more  than  half  the  trout  waters  of  Arizona. 
And  their  forests,  including  the  Nation's  largest  stands  of  pon- 
derosa.  were  jumping  with  elk  and  other  big  game. 

What  they  didn't  have  was  housing  for  the  expected  tourist 
rush,  and  just  about  everything  else  these  unpredictable  folk 
would  demand.  So  what?  They  would  provide  all  these  essentials. 
They  were  in  the  recreation  business,  buck,  squaw,  and  papoose; 
and  nothing  was  going  to  stop  them. 

They  organized  the  White  Mountain  Recreation  Enterprise, 
staffed  it  with  both  whites  and  Indians,  and  opened  offices  at 
Whiteriver,  seat  of  tribal  government  in  the  reservation.  By 
tightening  belts,  they  raised  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
develop  wildlife  and  recreation  resources,  promote  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  launch  a  whopping  building  program. 

They  didn't  go  ofl"  half-cocked.  They  made  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  situation  and  drew  up  an  elaborate  blueprint.  Their  enter- 
prise is  nearing  its  fifth  year,  but  it  is  fully  a  year  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Early  critics  are  now  loudly  applauding  the  "crazy  gamble" 
which  has  made  these  Apaches  proprietors  of  America's  largest 
and  newest  privately  owned  vacationland.  It  is  an  accomplish- 
ment that  may  well  be  a  forecast  of  the  future  for  other  tribes. 

While  nobody  in  Apacheiand  is  getting  wealthy,  dividends  are 
being  rung  up  in  the  way  of  more  employment,  growing  income 
from  new  businesses,  and  greater  buying  power.  The  plan  is  pay- 
ing off  in  another  coin:  the  sense  of  achievement,  of  meeting  a 


Dick  C:iaxton  with  a  iuit^c  tropin  liull  elk  taken  on 
the  first  day  o£  the  1958  season  in  the  Cibetue  area. 
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By  EDWARD  de  PIANELLI,c.i.  h 


-s  A  FRENCHMAN  living  in  the 
United  States,  I  have  been  pieas- 
urably  impressed  by  the  interest 
with  which  my  American  friends  have 
been  questioning  me  from  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  understand  French  political 
events. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  asked  me  to 
lunch  at  his  club  with  several  other  men 
who  share  his  sympathy  for  my  country. 
The  conversation  centered  on  the  his- 
torical changes  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  France,  and  one  of  the  men  at 
our  table  made  this  remark,  "I  just  can't 
understand  why  it  has  taken  so  long  for 
the  French  —  certainly  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  people  on  earth— to  shake  the 
tleas  out  of  their  ears." 

Last  September,  without  regretful 
mourning,  the  French  people  buried  the 
rotting  corpse  of  the  stillborn  Fourth 
Republic.  The  wonder  of  this  —  as  my 
friend  said  —  is  that  it  took  12  years  for 


uWH  strategy  was  planned  at  (,.is.i 
blanca  with  Roosevelt  and  Churchill. 

"one  of  the  most  intelligent  people  on 
earth'"  to  agree  to  that  burial  of  the  long- 
dead  body.  Why? 

While  it  is  true  that  France's  political 
difficulties  are  more  deeply  rooted  than 
the  emergence  from  the  war  of  the  late, 
unlamented  Fourth  Republic,  it  isn't 
necessary  to  trace  them  all  the  way  to 
the  Third  Republic  to  understand  what 
finally  caused  the  French  people  to  re- 
call General  de  Gaulle  from  retirement 
and  to  weld  themselves  into  an  80-per- 
cent majority  in  favor  of  a  change  in 
constitution. 

Looking  back  on  the  disaster  of  June 
1940  should  provide  enough  historical 
threads  to  sew  up  an  explanation  of  the 
recent  French  events.  On  June  18,  1940, 
General  de  Gaulle,  lately  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, issued  the  historic  proclamation 
which  called  on  the  French  people  to 
continue  the  war.  A  few  days  later  the 
French  Government  was  forced  to  sign 
an  armistice,  and  the  constitutionally 
elected  Assembly  approved  by  a  large 

Meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  on  June 
1,  1958,  when  de  Gaulle  became  Pzemier.  ► 
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▲  (..uillc  iiisptc  I iiij>  l  icudi  troops 
fighting  on  the  front  lines  in  Italy. 


Can  Charles  de  Gaulle  restore 


majority  the  transformation  of  the  Third 
Republic  into  the  Eial  Frangais  headed 
by  the  aged  Marshal  Petain.  Before  the 
end  of  the  month  General  de  Gaulle  — 
recognized  by  Winston  Churchill's  gov- 
ernment as  "Head  of  the  Fighting 
French"  —  constituted  a  government-in- 


greatness  to  a  country  that  was  almost  ruined  by  communists  and  petty  politicians? 


exile  pledged  to  administer  the  Free 
French  possessions,  to  fight  on  to  a 
victorious  conclusion,  and  to  restore  the 
regime  abolished  by  the  last  Assembly 
of  the  Third  Republic. 

With  the  Allied  landings  in  1944,  the 
provisional  government  of  General  de 


Gaulle  installed  itself  on  the  liberated 
soil  of  France.  In  keeping  with  his  prom- 
ises, the  leader  of  the  Free  French  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  the  Republic. 
And  as  soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed, 
his  government  called  for  elections  to  a 
constitutional  Assembly  whose  first  task 


Some  of  the  politicians 
who  kept  Fiance  in  turmoil: 

©  Communist  Jacques  Duclos 
(J)  Communist  Maurice  Thore/. 
(3)  Socialist  Leon  Blinn 


Communists  and  other  leftists  demonstrated  against  the  new 
constitution,  but  the  French  people  gave  a  resounding  "Yes." 


would  be  to  design  a  constitution  tailored 
to  the  hoped-for  grandeur  of  a  regener- 
ated France.  The  elections  were  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  rules  of  the  old 
constitution. 

Most  of  the  old  parties,  broken  up  by 
the  war.  were  hastily  reconstructed 
around  a  nucleus  of  experienced  prewar 
politicians.  New  parties,  arising  for  the 
most  part  from  wartime  resistance  or- 
ganizations and  lacking  in  political  ex- 
perience, emerged  like  mushrooms  on  a 
pile  of  manure.  Only  one  party  had  con- 
served and  even  increased  its  prewar  or- 
ganization. It  is  paradoxical  that  this  — 
the  communist  —  party  was  the  only  one 
to  come  out  of  the  war  fully  organized 
and  prepared  to  assume  an  important  role.  And 
this  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  discredited 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  because  of  the  aid  it 
had  furnished  to  Russia's  German  ally.  White- 
washed of  its  treason  because  of  its  resistance 
action  after  Germany  had  turned  against  Russia, 
the  Communist  Party  was  to  become  a  dominant 
factor  in  French  politics. 

The  elections  by  proportional  representation 
which  took  place  in  November  1945  resulted  in 
a  multiplicity  of  parties  and  favored  the  best  or- 
ganized one,  the  Communist  Party.  The  first  post- 
war government  was  formed  under  the  premier- 
ship of  General  de  Gaulle.  The  constitutional  As- 
sembly of  600-odd  apprentice  sorcerers  set  about 
concocting  the  witch's  brew  from  which  they 
expected  the  new  constitution  to  issue  full-grown. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  General  de 
Gaulle  that  he  kept  his  (Continued  on  page  39) 
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By  EDWARD  HYMOFF 


.^^I'-^OT  SO  LONG  ago  the  U.  S.  Army's 

I  I  chief  of  research  and  development 
^  predicted  that  in  the  event  of  war 
American  soldiers  of  the  future  will  fight 
with  weapons  and  equipment  that  just  a 
few  short  years  back  were  to  be  found  only 
in  science-fiction  literature.  Today  some  of 
these  weapons  are  on  the  drawing  boards 
and  some  of  the  equipment  is  approaching 
the  prototype  stage.  In  the  not  too  distant 
tomorrow  they'll  be  regulation  Government 
issue  until  outmoded  by  ideas  that  hold 
promise  of  doing  a  better  job  once  accepted 
as  more  than  a  possibility. 

Lieutenant  General  Arthur  G.  Trudeau 
wasn't  talking  through  his  brass  hat  when 
he  described  the  future  GI  as  a  fighting  man 
who  will  be  equipped  with  a  two-way  radio 
in  his  helmet.  In  addition,  he  will  have  tele- 
vision scanning  equipment  and  infrared  de- 
vices capable  of  turning  night  into  day.  GI's 
will  ride  into  combat  on  flying  platforms 
or  in  aerial  jeeps.  General  Trudeau  pointed- 
ly added  that  GI  Joe  "may  carry  in  his  in- 
dividual shoulder  weapon  the  thunderbolts 
of  atomic  fire  power!" 

This  may  sound  like  science  fiction  or 
wishful  thinking.  But  tucked  away  in  time 
and  in  the  foothills  and  valleys  of  the 
sprawling  Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reserva- 
tion in  California  is  a  large  group  of  com- 
bat soldiers  and  scientists  who  are  living  in 
a  future  decade.  The  American  soldier  of 
the  future  is  here  today. 

As  far  as  we  ordinary  mortals  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  the  year  1 959.  For  these  sci- 
ence-fiction-typc  combat  troops,  the  decade 
is  the  197(rs  and  beyond.  Does  this  sound 
unbelievable?  Then  here  is  the  story-mili- 
tary science  fiction-that  is  now  a  cold,  hard, 
and  terrifying  fact  of  nightmarish  pro- 
portions to  any  potential  enemy. 

Throughout  history  new  weapons 
have  changed  military  concepts  and 
strategy.  In  modern  times,  more  often 
than  not,  weapons  became  obsolescent 
by  the  time  they  were  issued  to  fighting 
men.  Ships,  planes,  guns,  tanks,  vehicles, 
and  ammunition  rapidly  underwent  se- 
vere and  costly  changes. 

Shortly  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor perceptive  American  staff  oflficers 
from  each  of  the  military  services  simul- 
taneously reached  the  conclusion  that  in 
all  of  America's  past  wars  the  United 
States  was  forced  to  develop  tactics  and 
tools— always  after  war  began— that  could 
meet  the  always  well-prepared  enemy's 
standards.  They  were  determined  this 
would  never  happen  again.  Three  years 
after  V-J  Day  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Group, 
composed  of  military  men  and  scientists, 
was  formed.  The  express  purpose  of  the 
group  was  to  coordinate  as  effectively  as 
possible  the  military's  various  weapons 
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Mobility  is  assured  by  teaming  iij)  land  and  air  transportation. 

America's  Army  of  the  future  is  being  developed  today 
on  a  sprawling  military  reservation  in  California. 


Tele\isi<>n  eqiiijinieni  on  the  front  line  keeps  commanders  posted  at  all  times. 


systems  and  their  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Object:  To  insure  that  in  the  future 
it  must  be  the  enemy  who  is  to  be  at  the 
disadvantage  before  he  strikes! 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  each 
service  has  highly  organized  its  own 


research  and  development  to  keep  up 
with  the  present  military  trends  and  to 
prepare  for  the  future.  Army  tacticians 
noted  that  it  was  the  tragedy  of  France 
in  1939  that  she  was  prepared  to  win  the 
war  of  1914.  "Furthermore,"  added  one 
high-ranking  staff  officer,  "it  must  never 


^Vith  atomic  weapons  one  infantry- 
man will  command  more  power  than 
a  tli^ision  used  to  have  available. 


But  this  means  more  responsibility, 
and  the  new  Army  will  need  toj>- 
grade  men,  rigorously  trained. 


The  new  106-mm, 


hits  the  target  without 


ecoilless  ride 
guesswork. 


This  helmet  sends  and  receives  radio 
messages  and  it  operates  on  sun  |)<)wer 


Automatic  equipment  to  light  an  airfield  or  landing  strip  at  night 
friendly  plane  can  trigger  it  into  action  as  it  approaches  the  ar 


be  our  national  tragedy  that  we  planned 
to  be  prepared  in  1970  for  a  war  that 
might  have  occurred  in  1959." 

To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  the 
U.  S.  Army  took  out  a  short-term  tem- 
porary insurance  policy  on  November  1 . 
1956,  and  called  it  the  Combat  Develop- 
ment Experimentation  Center.  In  formal 
military  language  one  of  the  clauses  in 
this  policy  stated  that  CDEC  (pro- 
nounced "See  Deck"  in  military  initial- 
ese)  '"will  form  a  potent  weapon  against 
unpreparedness  on  the  battlefield  of  the 
future."  Last  May  CDEC  became  a  per- 
manent command  fixture  within  today's 
constantly  changing  Army. 

At  first  there  were  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems involved.  It's  one  thing  to  write  a 
piece  of  paper  called  an  operational  plan, 
but  it's  another  thing  to  give  the  plan 
life.  It  started  breathing  once  staff 
colonels  and  one-star  generals  began 
casting  around  for  a  huge  area  owned 
by  the  Government  upon  which  to  build 
CDEC,  men  to  form  the  experimental 
units  in  the  command,  weapons  and 


equipment  to  use  in  the  experiments, 
and  (finally  and  quite  importantly)  the 
money  to  finance  this  new  operation. 
Red  tape  was  cut  and  various  skeptics 
coughed  up  various  requirements  after 
having  their  arms  administratively 
twisted. 

A  few  short  months  later  officers  and 
scientists  and  troops  and  equipment  be- 
gan arriving  at  Hunter  Liggett.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  easier  said  than  done.  There 
were  plently  of  delays  and  snafus  be- 
fore the  training  experiments  actually 
got  underway.  By  late  1957  CDEC  was 
operating  full  blast,  spurred  on  by  the 
tireless  efforts  of  51 -year-old  Brigadier 
General  Frederick  W.  Gibb,  who  looks 
like  a  teacher  (which  he  is  at  CDEC) 
but  who  packs  a  heavy  load  of  combat 
experience  beneath  rows  of  impressive 
decorations  on  a  dress  uniform  he  rarely 
has  a  chance  to  wear. 

Gibb's  ideas  about  how  the  war  of 
the  future  will  be  fought  are  based  on 
broad  strategy  rather  than  specific  weap- 
ons and  equipment.  He  believes  that  the 


.  A  A  new  and  more  elhcient  version  ol 

ea.  the  \VVV2  snipersco})e  is  being  used. 

threat  of  atomic  weapons  will  force  pres- 
ent American  combat  groups  to  com- 
press into  smaller  units  resembling  what 
he  calls  "a  reconnaissance  in  force,  with 
numerous  small  bodies  of  troops  operat- 
ing at  extended  distances  over  a  broad 
area,  with  the  main  objective  of  deter- 
mining the  configuration  of  the  enemy 
without  offering  a  similar  atomic  target 
to  him."  Boiled  down,  this  means  that 
once  the  enemy  is  sighted,  atomic  weap- 
ons can  be  used  to  blast  his  formations 
before  he  can  use  them  effectively.  The 
infantry  will  no  longer  find  the  enemy, 
close  in,  and  destroy  him  in  mass  combat. 

"Tomorrow's  battlefield  tactics,"  ac- 
cording to  General  Gibb,  "require  shoot- 
and-scoot  mobility  based  on  more  fire- 
power and  better  methods  of  keeping 
the  enemy  under  surveillance  at  all 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  de- 
velop 'hugging  tactics'  that  follow  the 
enemy  so  closely  that  he  is  unable  to 
drop  a  low-yield  nuclear  weapon  on  us 
without  destroying  his  own  troops." 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Here  Is  The  Contest  To  See  If  You 

Shown  here  are  distinctive  features  of  20  American  you  may  win  enough  money  to  buy  the  automobile 
motor  cars.  Identify  the  cars  on  the  official  entry  blank  of  your  choice,  make  a  substantial  payment  on  a  car, 
on  page  23,  tell  which  of  them  is  your  favorite,  and       or  obtain  accessories  for  the  car  you  now  own. 


Know  The  1959  CARS 


HINT     TO     CONTESTANTS  — 


TURN  PAGE  FOR  CONTEST  RULES 
AND  ENTRY  BLANK   ^ 

You  can  spot  some  of  these 
features  in  the  automobiles 
illustrated  on  our  front  cover, 
but  we  would  suggest  that  you 
double  check  by  a  personal 
inspection  of  cars  displayed 
in  dealers'  showrooms. 


Make  your  knowledge  of  th 

Tie  American  Leiioi 


112  EASY-TO-WIN  PRIZES 

1st  Prize   $2500 

2nd  Prize   $1 000 

10  Prizes   $100  each 

100  Prizes   $10  each 

All  prizes  will  be  in  the  form  of  credits  to  be  applied  to  purchases 
made  from  the  automobile  dealer  chosen  by  the  contestant. 

JUST  FOLLOW  THESE  RULES 

1.  On  rhc  preceding  tw  o  pages  of  this  month's  issue  of  3.  All  entries  will  be  judged  by  the  independent  judg- 
The  Aincvicaii  Legion  Magazine  are  photographs  of  ing  staff  of  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation  on 
distinctive  features  of  20  American-made  automobiles  the  basis  of  the  accuracy  of  the  automobile  identifica- 
for  1959.  Each  feature  is  numbered.  On  the  official  tions.  In  case  of  ties  the  25-\\'ord  statement  will  be 
entry  blank  are  listed  the  names  of  the  20  cars.  In  judged  on  the  basis  of  originality  of  thought,  appro pri- 
the  blank  space  follow  ing  the  name  of  each  car  w  rite  atcness  to  the  product,  sincerity,  and  interest.  In  case  of 
the  number  of  the  illustrated  feature  belonging  to  that  final  ties  duplicate  prizes  w  ill  be  aw  arded.  Decisions  of 
car.  Each  feature  illustrated  w  ill  be  found  on  one  car  judges  are  final.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  the 
only.  Local  automobile  dealers  may  be  helpful  in  sup-  sponsor  to  be  used  in  any  w  ay  desired  for  the  best 
pl>  ing  information  or  illustrations  to  help  \  ou  make  interest  of  The  American  Legion  and  The  American 
the  proper  identifications.  x\fter  identif>-ing  the  20  Legion  Magazine. 

cars,  complete  in  25  additional  words  or  less  the  state-  4.  This  contest  is  open  to  all  readers  —  both  men  and 

ment,  "Of  these  cars  I  would  like  to  have  a  (name  of  women  —  of  The  Aiiierican  Legion  Magazine  in  the 

car  and  t\'pe,  such  as  4-door  sedan)  because  .  .  .  ."  49  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 

2.  All  entries  must  be  submitted  on  official  entry  blank  ^i^""'  ^^^"^P^  members  of  the  staff  of  The  American 
found  on  the  followinij  page.  Statements  must  be  origi-  Region  National  Organization  and  members  of  their 
nal  work  of  contestants  submitting  them  (in  own  immediate  families.  Contest  subject  to  all  Federal,  State, 
name),  except  that  members  of  immediate  family  may  local  legulations. 

help.  Fill  in  entry  blank  completely;  print  or  write  5.  All  prizes  will  be  in  the  form  of  credits  good  to 

plainly.  Mail  entry  to:  ^ipp'y      the  purchase  of  the  car  of  your  choice  from 

the  dealer  you  select  —  or  for  gas,  oil,  tires,  accessories, 

The  /American  Legion  Contest  and  services  offered  by  that  dealer.  Winners  will  specify 

P.O.  Box  43A  within  60  days  name  of  dealer  at  which  they  want  their 

Mount  Mrnon  10,  New  York.  ^"'"^'^'t^  applied.  Credits  must  be  used  within  a  one-year 

period  ending  June  1,  1960. 

Entries  must  l)e  mailed  not  later  than  March  31.  1959,  6.  Names  of  prize  winners  will  be  listed  in  the  June 

and  received  by  the  judges  by  April  8,  1959.  1959  issue  of  this  publication. 
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}9  -  model  cars  pay  you  dividends. 


IBE 


TIFICi 


OFFICIAL      ENTRY  BLANK 

Write  plainly  or  print. 

Fill  in  this  blank  completely  and  mail  to  The  American  Legion  Contest,  P.O.  Box  43 A,  Alount  Mrnon  10,  N.Y. 


Fill  in  each  blank  below.  Match  each  feature  shown  on  pages  20 
and  21  w  ith  the  name  of  the  car  to  w  hich  it  belongs.  Just  write 
the  number  of  the  feature  in  the  blank  space  opposite  the  name 
of  the  appropriate  car. 


Complete  this  statement  in  25  additional  words  or 
less:  Of  these  cars  I  would  like  to  have  a  (name  of 
car  and  type,  such  as  station  v\  agon,  4-door  sedan, 
etc.)  because  .  .  . 


Buick_ 


Lincoln, 


Cadillac. 


Chevrolet. 
Chrysler  


Continental. 

DeSoto  

Dodge____ 

Edsel  

Ford  


Imperial. 


Mercury. 


Oldsmobile. 

Plymouth  

Pontiac  


Rambler. 


Rambler  American. 
Studebaker  Lark  


Studebaker  Silver  Hawk. 
Thunderbird  


My  Name 


Street  and  No. 

City   

Zone  


State. 


THIS  ENTRY  MUST  BE  MAILED 
NOT  LATER  THAN  MARCH  31,  1959. 


.J 
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OPINION 


CONCERNING  SOME  OF  THE  BIG  ISSUES  FACING  THE  NATION 


Should  the  united  states  extend 
economic  aid  to  russia's  satellites? 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  poured 
into  such  communist-dominated  coun- 
tries as  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  with 
the  hope  that  those  governments  would 
break  their  ties  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
that  it  was  to  our  best  interest  to  en- 
courage "national  communism"  and 
thereby  cause  a  further  crack  in  the 
li  on  Curtain. 

But  what  has  happened?  Here  is  an  example:  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  the  United  States  has  extended 
$193  million  in  aid  to  Poland,  mainly  food,  cotton,  and 
machinery.  This  aid  was  given  to  help  Mr.  Gomulka 
with  his  professed  objective  of  leading  Poland  toward 
more  independence  from  Russia. 

Mr.  Gomulka  must  not  have  looked  upon  it  that  way. 
After  an  18-day  visit  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  Moscow, 
Mr.  Gomulka  returned  to  Warsaw  and  said:  "The  main 
danger  to  peace  comes  from  the  aggressive  circles  led 
by  the  American  imperialists." 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Gomulka's  denunciation  of  Amer- 
ica came  at  a  time  when  Poland  had  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  still  more  economic  aid  to  bolster  its 
shaky  economy. 

Such  financial  aid  makes  the  communist  system  ap- 
pear workable.  Through  American  dollars  these  satel- 
lite nations  look  as  though  they  are  economically 
sound  and  politically  stable.  Life  becomes  more  toler- 
able for  the  people.  They  are  easily  influenced  by  red 
propaganda  to  believe  the  better  conditions  are  due 
to  the  communist  government.  The  chances  of  a  gen- 
eral uprising  lessen.  The  strength  of  the  communist 
rulers  is  greatly  fortified,  and  this  means  less  hardship 
for  Russia  in  keeping  her  empire  intact. 

Without  this  outside  help,  pressure  would  be  placed 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  She  would  be  unable  to  meet  the 
minimum  needs  of  the  people  and  would  be  forced  to 
impose  more  stringent  measures  to  increase  produc- 
tion. This  in  turn  would  build  up  dissatisfaction  among 
millions,  and  the  fear  of  rebellion  would  intensify 
strong-arm  tactics.  Moreover,  the  more  the  satellites 
are  forced  to  depend  on  Russia,  the  more  drain  on  her 
own  economy. 

The  risk  to  the  United  States  is  great  in  giving  aid 
to  communist  governments.  We  are  strengthening  our 
enemy  and  in  the  process  weakening  our  own  security. 
Such  aid  only  serves  to  entrench  the  communist  re- 
gimes further. 

Which  will  strengthen  the  United  States  more-giv- 
ing aid  to  reliable  friends  or  to  the  promoters  of  world 
communism? 

The  answer  is  obvious. 

Styles  Bridges  CR).  United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
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Should  the  federal  government 
enforce  "fair-trade"  prices? 

Small  Business  is  in  serious  trouble. 
Unfair,  cutthroat  competition  is  forc- 
ing thousands  of  mergers  and  liquida- 
tions all  over  America  and,  in  the  proc- 
ess, eliminating  long-run  healthy  com- 
petition. 

National  fair-trade  enforcement  is 
vital  to  the  economic  health  and  sur- 
vival of  millions  of  American  small 
retail  businesses.  They  are  the  very  backbone  of  our 
American  free  enterprise  democracy. 

Moreover,  the  family  store  is  economically  efficient. 
It  lacks  only  one  survival  asset— that  is  capital.  This 
lack  lets  the  giant  chain  store  or  supermarket,  even  if 
less  efficient,  engage  in  below-cost  price-cutting  oper- 
ations until  it  drives  out  the  independent  small  busi- 
ness and  eliminates  his  competition. 

All  the  small  retail  businessman  asks  from  Govern- 
ment is  protection  of  his  right  to  compete  fairly.  He  is 
fervently  dedicated  to  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  and  he  certainly  does  not  want  to  eliminate 
competition. 

What  he  needs,  and  what  he  deserves,  is  action  by 
Government  to  guarantee  a  fair  margin  between  the 
cost  he  pays  for  his  merchandise  and  the  price  he  re- 
ceives for  it— a  margin  that  will  let  him  operate  on  a 
stable  and  efficient  basis. 

Evidence  from  congressional  hearings  proves  that 
fair-trade  enforcement  can  permit  considerable  price 
competition  between  trade-marked  and  unbranded 
products.  Fair-trade  laws  do  not  in  any  way  lessen 
other  forms  of  competition,  such  as  service,  location, 
advertising,  and  merchandising  competition. 

Experience  shows  that  fair-trade  laws  can  assure 
fair  markups  to  dealers,  fair  prices  to  consumers,  and 
flexible  pricing  adaptable  to  changing  conditions.  Ex- 
perience shows  further  that  abandonment  of  fair-trade 
enforcement  leads  to  predatory,  cutthroat  competition 
and  to  monopoly  and  high  prices.  This  undermines  the 
most  fundamental  economic  pillar  of  our  American 
way  of  life. 

In  New  Jersey,  after  a  1954  gasoline  price  war,  near- 
ly all  major  suppliers  began  fair-trade  pricing.  A  sur- 
vey found  this  year  that  gasoline  prices  in  Newark 
are  lower  than  in  cities  of  surrounding  non-fair-trade 
States,  and  that  they  still  show  considerable  flexibility. 
Fair-trade  can  mean  stability  and  competition. 

The  danger  is  real;  the  need  is  urgent.  The  small 
retail  store  and  its  basic  place  in  our  society  must  be 
preserved.  The  family  business  institution  needs  na- 
tional fair-trade  enforcement  if  it  is  to  survive. 


William  Proxmire  (D),  United  Stales  Senator  from  Wisconsin 


THE  LEGION'S  FIRST  40  YEARS 


On  March  15,  1959,  forty  years  will 
have  passed  since  a  gronp  of  WWl  serv- 
icemen met  in  Paris  (from  the  15th  to 
the  17th  of  March,  1919),  and  held  the 
first  organizing  meeting  of  The  American 
Legion.  It  was  known  as  the  Paris 
Caucus. 

0.,c  month  earlier,  on  Feb.  16,  1919, 
twenty  non-regular  officers  —  most  of 
them  very  young  lieutenant  colonels  — 
planned  the  caucus  at  a  private  dinner. 

The  twenty  officers  came  from  nearly 
every  U.  S.  command  on  duty  in  Europe 
at  the  time,  and  had  been  called  into 
Paris  on  another  matter  by  the  Army. 


By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 


Lt.  Col.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  26th  President  of  the  United  States, 
took  advantage  of  their  presence  in  Paris 
to  invite  the  rest  of  them  to  dinner  and 
form  a  temporary  committee  to  start  the 
"veterans  organization  for  attei'  the  war" 
that  "everybody"  had  been  talking  about. 

That  was  the  first  and  last  time  that 
rank  (and  possibly  politics)  meant  any- 
thing except  trouble  in  The  American 
Legion. 


The  Arm\'  certainly  would  not  lia\e 
let  the  delegates  assemble  at  the  Paris 
Caucus  a  month  later  to  form  a  veterans 
organization  if  the  original  committee  of 
twenty  had  not  the  rank  and  stature 
(and  political  importance)  that  most  oi 
them  enjoyed. 

Lt.  Col.  Roo.sevelt,  of  tlie  First  Di- 
vision, was  not  only  the  son  of  a  former 
President,  he  was  also  about  the  best 
known  young  Republican  in  the  U.S. 

Roosevelt,  who  died  in  1944  while 
leading  troops  in  the  Normand\'  In- 
vasion, was  chairman  of  the  teniporar\ 
committee  of  twentv. 


ABOVE,  everyone  including  the  Indians  turned 
out  wlien  Franklin  D'Olier  (hands  clasped)  \is- 
ited  posts  as  first  Nat'l  Commander  in  1920. 
This  visit  was  to  Post  50,  Sisseton,  S.  Dak. 
Legion  had  no  uniform  of  its  own  at  tlie  time. 

LEFT,  marching  in  the  first  Nat'l  Con\ention 
parade  on  Armistice  Day,  1919,  at  Minneapolis. 

BELOW,  Minneapolis'  snovvhoimd  Lyceum  Theater 
where  first  Nat'l  Convention  met,  No\ .  10-12,  1919. 


WITH  STREETS  and  offices  jammed,  spectators  dangled  legs  irom  rooftops  to  watch  tliird  Nat"!  C:<)n\  ention  parade  in  Kansas  City,  1921. 
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LEGION'S  FIRST  40  YEARS 


(continued) 


Lt.  Col.  Bennett  C.  Clark,  of  the  35th 
and  then  the  88th  Dixision,  was  \ice- 
chairman  of  the  temporary  committee 
and  was  named  chairman  of  the  Paris 
Caucus  when  it  met  in  March. 

Bennett  Clark  was  the  best  known 
young  Democrat  in  the  U.S.,  the  son  of 
the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  —  Champ 
Clark  of  Missouri.  He  went  on  to  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
where,  25  years  later,  he  became  the 
focal  point  in  the  Senate  for  the  passage 
of  the  Legion's  GI  Bill  of  Rights  for 
WW2  vets. 

Lt.  Col.  Eric  Fisher  Wood,  of  the  83rd 
and  then  the  88th  Division,  was  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  of  twenty,  then  of 
the  Paris  Caucus,  then  of  the  St.  Louis 
Caucus  in  May,  19f  9,  where  the  Legion 
was  organized  stateside. 

Lt.  Col.  Franklin  D'Olier  of  the  QM 
Corps  was  on  the  committee  of  twenty. 

A  distinguished  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant, later  the  president  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Co.,  D'Olier  was  elected 
first  National  Commander  of  The  Aiucri- 
can  Legion  when  it  convened  for  its  first 
Xat'l  Convention  in  Minneapolis  some 
6()(),0()0  strong,  less  than  a  year  after  Lt. 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  dinner  for  twenty. 

Captain  Ogden  Mills,  formerly  of  the 
6th  Division,  member  of  a  wealthy  New 
York  family  and  later  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  was  at 
Roosevelt's  dinner. 

So  was  Col.  William  J.  "Wild  Bill" 
Donovan  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  who 
ir.  WW2  was  head  of  O.S.S. 

So  was  Lt.  Col.  George  A.  White, 
then  attached  to  GHQ,  who  played  a  big 
role  throughout  the  Legion's  birth  pangs. 

So  was  Lt.  Col.  G.  Edward  Buxton, 
of  the  82nd  Division,  who  headed  the 
committee  on  constitution  at  the  Paris 
caucus  a  month  later.  The  first  para- 
graph of  Bu.vton's  committee's  report, 
written  almost  overnight,  contained  the 
basic  sentiments  that  (reworded  and  re- 
fined at  St.  Louis)  became  the  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  The  American  Le- 
gion and  established  the  framework  for 
the  goals,  ideals  and  achievements  of 


The  American  Legion 
ever  after. 

When  Lt.  Col.  Lemuel 
Bolles  (who  became  the 
Legion's  first  National 
Adjutant)  read  the  report 
of  Col.  Buxton's  committee  at  the  Cau- 
cus on  .March  17,  a  private  moved  its 
adoption,  and  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  of 
the  A.E.F.,  Episcopal  Bishop  Charles  H. 
Brent,  seconded  the  motion. 

Not  only  did  Bishop  Brent  second  the 
motion,  but  he  did  it  so  fast  that  Lt.  Col. 
Wood,  acting  as  Caucus  Secretary,  was 
unable  to  get  the  private's  name  and 
history  identifies  him  only  as  "a  private 
from  S.O.S.  Base  section  No.  4." 

Bishop  Brent  s  seconding  speech  was 
the  first  great  speech  of  The  American 
Legion. 

He  feared  the  Paris  Caucus  might 
form  a  huge  machine  without  principle 
or  purpose.  He  himself  was  already  the 
leader  of  a  different  proposed  veterans 
oiganization  known  as  Comrades  in 
Ser\'ice.  But  the  tentative  Legion  Pream- 
ble was  what  he  had  been  waiting  for. 

On  the  spot  the  A.E.F.'s  Senior  Chap- 
lain threw  himself  and  his  influence  be- 
liind  the  Legion,  and  on  the  spot  he 
dissohed  Comrades  in  Service  and 
"threw  its  lot  in  with  this  organization." 

A  clergyman  also  made  the  second 
great  speech  of  The  American  Legion 
two  months  later  at  the  St.  Louis  caucus, 
once  again  on  behalf  of  the  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  the  Preamble. 

The  St.  Louis  caucus  was  in  danger  of 
falling  apart  by  the  intrusion  of  issues 
dealing  with  current  national  contro- 
\  ersies,  on  which  parties,  sections,  creeds 
and  classes  —  all  embraced  by  the  Le- 
gion —  could  never  agree. 

At  a  critical  moment  Rev.  John  W. 
Inzer  of  Alabama  (later  National  Chap- 
lain of  The  American  Legion)  seized 
the  floor  and  made  his  famous  "don't 
feed  the  baby  raw  meat"  speech. 

In  an  impassioned  address  he  said 
that  the  Legion  was  only  a  newborn  in- 
fant, but  that  the  ideals  on  which  it  was 
founded  were  acceptable  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  desperately  needed  by  the  war- 
wounded  nation.  Keep  out  these  section- 
al and  party  issues,  he  implored.  Let's 
agree  on  what  we  can  all  agree  on  as 
patriots  and  let  the  rest  go  until  the  baby 
is  big  enough  to  take  raw  meat  and 


castor  oil.  Inzer's  speech  sa\ed  the  St. 
Louis  Caucus  from  disintegrating,  and 
probably  saved  the  Legion  from  foun- 
dering in  its  infancy  on  the  political  and 
sectional  morasses  that  constantly  threat- 
en every  great  organization. 

The  leadership  represented  by  the 
twenty  at  Roosevelt's  February  dinner 
swelled  at  the  Paris  Caucus,  multiplied 
at  St.  Louis. 

Nobody  counted  the  number  of  dele- 
gates who  came  into  Paris  in  March. 
They  have  been  placed  at  between  1 ,000 
and  1,500. 

They  were  of  every  rank  from  private 
to  brigadier  general,  and  without  asking 
the  Army's  permission  the  Paris  Caucus 
voted  to  suspend  rank  within  the  hall 
( on  the  motion  of  a  colonel ) . 

Privates  argued  with  generals,  and 
they  talked  about  everything  until 
Bishop  Brent  articulated  for  them  what 
it  was  they  really  wanted.  There  were 
leaders  in  the  ranks  as  well  as  among 
the  officers,  names  that  became  familiar 
throughout  America  in  the  following 
years. 

Alexander  Woolcott,  famed  until  his 
death  as  a  raconteur  and  literateur  in 
later  years,  was  there  in  an  enlisted  ca- 
pacity. He  didn't  do  so  well  when  he 
objected  to  the  name  "American  Le- 
gion." Somebody  argued  with  him  and 
called  him  a  "fat  medico  "  in  the  process. 

Harold  Ross  was  another  enlisted  man 
at  the  Caucus.  He  became  editor  of  Tlie 
American  Legion  Weekly  (later  The 
American  Legion  Magazine) ,  and  left  it 
to  found  Tlie  New  Yorker  magazine, 
which  he  published  until  his  death. 

Vice-chairman  at  Paris  was  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Miller,  who  was  also  secre- 
tary of  Col.  Buxton's  committee  that 
first  enunciated  the  Legion's  ideals. 

Thousands  of  the  leaders  of  the  Le- 
gion at  every  level  in  1919  still  work  in 
its  vineyards  after  forty  years.  As  their 
names  would  run  right  out  the  end  of 
this  magazine,  they  may  be  personified 
by  Thomas  W.  Miller,  of  Delaware  ;;nd 
Nevada,  and  James  Boyle  of  Maine. 

Miller  and  Boyle  bracket  the  entire 
40  years  of  the  Legion's  history,  and 
occupy  positions  of  leadership  today 
comparable  to  what  they  did  in  1919. 

Now  73  years  old.  Miller  is  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committeeman  from 


FIH.ST  nuM  ting  ot  tlic  Anu'iican  Lt'gioii's  Xatioiial  K\fciiti\c  Cdinniittcf  in  Washington,  D.C.,  March,  1920.  It  planned  legislation  for 
disabled  \  eterans,  and  in  a  mo\  e  tliat  has  a  familiar  ring  tod;iy  it  called  for  "better  salaries  for  public  school  Ic-it  iicrs." 
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Nevada.  In  1919  he  was  tlie  National 
Executive  Committeeman  from  Dela- 
ware, the  only  man  to  be  a  voting  mem- 
ber of  that  body  in  both  1919  and  1959. 
He  presided  at  Paris  whenever  Chair- 
man Bennett  Clark  was  absent,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  original  constitution- 
drafting  committee  there.  He  was  the 
youngest  member  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1916,  went  to  Platts- 
burg  to  train  himself  when  he  saw  U.  S. 
entry  into  WWl  was  inevitable,  and  rose 
from  private  to  lieutenant  colonel. 


THOMAS  W.  MILLER 


Then  Now 

Miller  and  former  Senator  Luke  Lea 
of  Tennessee  were  the  Legion's  original 
legislative  committee. 

As  Lea  had  to  be  absent,  Miller 
carried  the  legislative  ball  for  the  Legion 
throughout  most  of  its  first  year.  He  ob- 
tained the  Legion's  charter  from  Con- 
gress, and  continued  to  represent  the 
Legion  in  Congress  and  the  White 
House  without  pay  until  he  resigned  to 
identify  himself  with  a  political  cam- 
paign. 

He  introduced  John  Thomas  Taylor  to 
the  Legion  and  its  legislative  program, 
and  then  for  more  than  25  years  Taylor 
was  the  Legion's  colorful,  flamboyant 
and  effective  lobbyist  in  Washington. 

Now,  in  1959,  Miller  is  chairman  of 
the  Legion  Executive  Committee's  legis- 
lative subcommittee.  In  the  40  years,  he 
has  been  the  Department  Commander 
and  the  Executive  Committeeman  of  the 
Legion  for  both  Delaware  and  Nevada, 
the  only  Legionnaire  with  such  a  dis- 
tinction. 

A  Republican,  Miller  never  hesitated 
to  bloody  Republican  heads  as  well  as 
Democratic  heads  within  the  Legion 
when  he  believed  party  policies  were 
inimical  to  Legion  ideals. 


He  did  it  in  1919,  and  was  still  doing 
it  in  1959.  Last  fall  Republican  Milled 
took  a  Republican  administration  agency 
head  to  task  on  the  floor  of  the  Legion's 
E.xecuti\e  Committee.  He  is  a  big,  soft- 
spoken,  deep-voiced  man  who,  if  he  is  in 
a  mood  to  give  someone  hell,  probably 
does  it  more  politely  than  any  other 
living  person. 

Miller  was  Alien  Property  Custodian 
in  the  Coolidge  Administration,  a  rank 
of  some  importance  but  well  below 
cabinet  level. 

When  the  first  WWl  bonus  proposal 
was  scotched  in  the  Senate  by  a  message 
from  Treasury  Secretary  Mellon  that  it 
would  "bankrupt  the  nation,"  Miller 
politely  but  publicly  announced  that  he 
had  personal  knowledge  that  the  treas- 
ury figures  had  been  phonied  (as  sub- 
sequent history  clearly  proved). 

Newsmen  expected  Miller's  head 
would  fall  for  taking  on  a  cabinet  mem- 
ber, bvit  nothing  happened  immediateK'. 

Then,  in  1925,  Miller  was  accused  of 
fraud  in  disposing  of  government  prop- 
erty and  was  sentenced  to  a  year  in 
Atlanta  penitentiary,  which  he  served. 
He  came  out  with  his  head  high  and  his 
conscience  clear,  and  went  his  way. 

In  1933,  the  shadow  that  hung  over 
him  was  removed  when,  as  one  of  his 
last  acts  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  Herbert  Hoover  reviewed  Miller's 
case  and  granted  him  a  full  pardon.  He 
returned  to  positions  of  public  trust  for 
both  the  U.S.  government  and  the  State 
of  Nevada,  to  which  he  moved,  and  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  Legion. 

Jim  Boyle,  of  Maine,  was  Secretary  of 
the  Maine  delegation  to  the  St.  Louis 
Caucus  in  1919,  and  has  been  adjutant 
of  Maine's  American  Legion  ever  since. 
An  attorney,  and  long  a  director  of  vari- 
ous institutions  in  Maine,  his  quiet,  wise 
leadership  has  been  synonymous  with 
The  American  Legion  in  Maine  over  the 
full  forty  years  of  Legion  history. 

Only  Jack  Williams  of  North  Dakota 
shares  with  Boyle  the  distinction  of 
having  been  a  state  adjutant  for  40  years, 
and  Boyle  has  the  additional  distinction 
of  having  been  his  state's  secretary  at  St. 
Louis.  As  Miller  does  on  the  national 
level,  so  do  Boyle  and  Williams  on  the 
state  level  personify  the  many  Legion- 


naires who  have  given  dedicated  leader- 
ship for  the  full  span  of  Legion  history. 

Not  often  was  Boyle's  voice  heard 
loudly  on  the  national  level.  Over  the 
years  his  hard  work  and  quiet  influence 
were  devoted  chiefly  to  carrying  out  the 
Legion's  missions  and  ideals  in  his  own 
state.  Yet  he  early  spoke  out  nationalK- 
on  a  key  issue  that  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Legion. 

At  Paris,  and  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  the 
first  convention  in  Minneapolis,  the 
wisest  leaders  were  determined  that  the 
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Legion  should  keep  entirely  out  of  parti- 
san politics.  "Policies,  not  politics, "  said 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

The  public  was  higlily  suspicious  of 
political  purpose  in  the  Legion,  but  the 
working  together  of  young  Roosevelt 
and  young  Clark,  who  were  at  opposite 
political  poles,  quelled  the  suspicion. 

But  there  were  those  in  the  Legion 
who  thought  there  should  be  some  "mid- 
dle ground  "  by  which  The  American  Le- 
gion could  take  action  on  candidates  for 
office  and  still  be  "non-political." 

At  the  second  convention  in  Cleveland 
in  1920,  a  convention  committee  brought 
out  a  report  favoring  such  a  "middle" 
position,  which  would  have  made  the 
Legion  non-political  in  name  only. 

The  delegates  drew  a  long  breath  and 
wondered.  Maine  delegate  Jim  Boyle 
was  the  first  to  speak  against  the  very 
distinguished  committee's  report.  He 
outlined  the  dangers  of  a  phony  "non- 
political"  position,  and  said  "Comrades, 
let's  keep  it  as  it  is." 

With  the  ice  broken  by  Boyle,  dele- 
gate after  delegate  followed  his  leader- 
ship, and  a  dangerous  proposition  that 
had  passed  overwhelmingly  in  commit- 
tee was  rejected  as  overwhelminglv-. 
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FIRST  "Rehab"  meeting  nt  tlic  Ligion  was  this  cincn^cncy  meeting  of  State  Connnanck is  at  tlie  War  fiisk  Bureau  in  Wasliington,  Dec. 


No  brusli  could  paint  the  first  40  years 
of  the  Legion  in  anything  but  the  broad- 
est of  strokes.  On  page  11  of  this  maga- 
zine, and  here,  and  in  future  issues  of 
this  magazine  during  this  anniversary 
year,  there  are  and  will  be  presented 
some  highlights  of  those  four  decades. 

It  is  no  mere  apology  of  the  editors 
that  their  story  will  not  be  told  in  de- 
tail in  a  year's  time,  but  rather  only  in 
glimpses  and  sketches. 

The  biggest  single  fact  of  the  first  40 
years  is  that  The  American  Legion  was 
so  active  in  the  pursuit  of  its  aims,  and 
was  active  in  so  many  places,  and 
through  the  work  of  so  many  people, 
working  at  so  many  levels  of  society  on 
so  many  facets  of  American  life,  that  its 
detailed  history  would  fill  lil^raries. 

From  the  start  the  Legion  dedicated 
itself  to  the  welfare  of  America  in  the 
broadest  concept;  and  of  its  states  and 
its  territories  and  communities.  Today, 
its  history  and  its  achievements  and  its 
failures  blanket  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  some  17,000  of  its  communi- 
ties over  four  decades. 

After  40  years,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI,  could  say  that  "no 
other  lay  organization  has  done  more 
for  law  and  order,  national  security  and 
the  moral  health  of  the  nation  than  the 
Legion." 

VA  Administrator  Sumner  Whittier 
could  say  on  the  Legion's  40th  anni\  er- 
sary  that  it  had  been  the  "unyielding 
liiilwark  in  America's  determination  to 
provide  just  and  needed  programs  of 
benefits  for  our  veterans." 

Basil  O'Connor,  president  of  the  re- 
markaljle  National  Foundation  and  its 
March  of  Dimes  could  say  that  the 
"heart  of  The  American  Legion"  had 
contributed  greatly  to  the  conciuest  of 
polio. 

Arthur  A.  Scliuck,  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  could  say 
that  for  the  entire  forty  years  the  Legion 
and  the  Scouts  had  worked  "together  to 
serve  God  and  Country  and  transmit  to 
posterity  the  principles  on  which  our 
nation  was  founded"  — and  cite  4,300 
Legion-sponsored  Scout  units  in  1959 
that  "demonstrate  your  concern  for  the 
character  de\elopment  of  our  future 
citizens." 


Howard  A.  Meyerhoff',  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Scientific  Manpower  Com- 
mission, could  say  that  the  Legion  had 
"firmly  grasped  the  broad  and  compre- 
hensi\  e  philosophy"  of  the  de\'elopment 
of  America's  youth  toward  "the  roles 
they  may  ultimately  play  in  promoting 
the  welfare  and  strength  of  our  nation." 

Richard  P.  Swigart,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  could  say  that  the  Le- 
gion had  been  a  "stalwart  ally"  of  his 
organization  and  had  provided  both 
"guidance  and  finances"  in  the  battle 
for  better  national  mental  health. 

Miss  Ruth  Stout,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  could  tell 


THE  MARCH  ol  Dimes  and  the  Legion 
were  iie\cr  aboxe  using  some  fun  and  im- 
agination in  a  worthy  cause.  Legion  posts 
helped  raise  millions.  These  Legionnaires  of 
Post  64,  Roosevelt,  Utah,  "disguised"  them- 
selves and  took  o\er  the  local  Mothers 
March  on  Polio.  Donors  laughed  and  paid. 

Legionnaires  that  "you  established 
American  Education  Week  in  1922"  and 
ask  them  to  keep  working  for  better 
classroom  and  working  conditions  for 
America's  teachers,  as  the  very  first  Le- 
gion convention  and  National  Executive 
Committee  had  done  in  1919. 

The  American  Heart  Association 
could  acknowledge  that  The  American 
Legion  practically  gave  it  a  running 
start  toward  becoming  a  great  national 
health  foundation. 

Those  who  feared  the  Legion's  size 
and  strength;  those  who  opposed  its 
policies;  those  who  never  understood  it; 
those  who  were  deceived  by  the  club- 
like and  sometimes  plain-old-shoe  char- 
acter of  local  posts;  those  who  were  too 
class-conscious  to  feel  at  ease  in  the  el- 


bow-rubbing of  men  and  women  from 
all  \\'alks  of  life  in  the  Legion,  character- 
ized it  diflerenth'. 

Radicals,  socialists  and  communists 
early  called  the  anti-communist  Legion 
"the  tool  of  Wall  Street  and  big  business, 
the  enemy  of  labor,  fascist,  reactionary," 
and  they  are  still  at  it. 

When  the  Legion  played  a  fearless 
role  in  blocking  communist  attempts  to 
take  over  American  labor  their  screams 
grew  louder. 

But  at  its  40th  con\'ention,  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  could 
bring  the  Legion  the  "warmest  good 
wishes  of  organized  labor"  and  tell  the 
Legion  that  the  major  aims  of  decent 
labor  and  the  Legion  are  the  same  and 
"we  know  without  question  that  The 
American  Legion  will  be  doing  all  that 
it  can  for  the  same  common  purpose." 

If  the  Legion  was  the  child  of  big 
money,  it  was  a  disobedient  child.  As  a 
bawling  infant  in  the  twenties  it  assailed 
war  profiteeiing,  and  its  first  personal 
fight  on  a  national  scale  was  with  An- 
drew M(>llon. 

Self  styled  "progressives"  joined  the 
communists  in  labeling  the  Legion  re- 
actionary. Yet  in  retrospect  the  Legion's 
first  40  years  saw  it  support  and  often 
originate  some  of  the  most  i")rogressi\  e 
legislation  of  its  day. 

It  was  a  leader  in  the  figlit  of  the 
early  twenties  against  child  labor  and 
for  compulsory  education,  and  its  weight 
tipped  the  scales  for  the  present  laws  on 
these  matters  in  many  of  the  states. 

America  endured  wars  from  1776  to 
1944  without  any  notable  progressi\'e 
step  ill  the  j^roblem  of  readjustment  of 
returned  soldiers.  Then  in  one  year's 
time  the  Legion  conceived,  wrote  and 
guided  the  passage  of  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights— by  far  the  most  progressive  and 
revolutionary  step  in  such  legislation  in 
the  nation's  history. 

The  Legion's  militant  anti-communism 
was  widely  labeled  as  "reactionary"  un- 
til the  close  of  WW2  saw  Soviet  Russia 
in  a  position  to  assume  the  role  the  Le- 
gion had  warned  against.  Then  the  Le- 
gion's anti-communism  proved  to  have 
been  progressive  with  a  vengeance. 
How  do  those  who  denied  the  Legion's 
"wild"  warnings,  and  ridiculed  the  Le- 
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1919.  to  tussle  with  crisis  in  care  for  disabled  \  ets.  It  pushed  Sweet  Bill  tlirougii,  laid  hiundatiou  for  \  ast  inipro\  euieuts. 


gion  because  it  saw  a  "red  behind  every 
bush"  in  1930  now  rationalize  tlie  awful 
fact  of  the  present? 

For  12  years,  the  major  substance  of 
the  United  States  has  been  expended  in 
counterbalancing  the  weight  of  Bolshe- 
vism. The  Legion's  biggest  failure  in 
forty  years  was  tliat  it  fell  short  of  its 
drive  to  guide  America  to  i^olicies  that 
would  forestall  the  red  menace. 

It  failed  because  the  Legion,  char- 
acterized as  an  ignorant  drunk  in  the 
stereotype  of  the  "progressive"  press,  saw 
farther  into  the  future  than  it  could  per- 
suade others  of  its  time  to  see.  It  was 
too  progressive,  and  what  it  saw  was  too 
unpleasant  for  others,  less  thick-skinned, 
to  want  to  believe. 

On  other  fronts,  the  "reactionary"  Le- 
gion led  the  way  too.  Early,  the  Legion 
developed  its  child  welfare  program 
into  the  biggest  amateur  social  agency 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

When  the  New  Deal  made  public 
welfare  responsibility  a  theme  song  of 
social  progress,  the  Legion  had  laid 
down  the  principles  and  had  been  work- 
ing in  the  field  15  years. 

Starting  with  the  idea  of  helping  the 
orphans  of  war-killed  veterans,  the  Le- 
gion ran  "billets"  in  the  early  twenties. 
They  were  really  orphanges  or  foundling 
homes. 

Within  a  few  years  Legionnaires  were 
convinced  this  was  wrong  as  a  general 
policy,  and  that  aid  to  luckless  children 
should  be  assistance  that  would  keep 
their  family  groups  together  whenever 
humanly  possible. 

A  1923  resolution  —  two  years  before 
the  Legion  raised  $5  million  for  child 
welfare  and  veterans  service  —  estab- 
lished the  keeping  together  of  the  family 
as  the  central  core  of  welfare  work.  That 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  adoption  of 
that  theme  as  the  general  aim  of  social 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  preceded  by  a  decade  the  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  aspect  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Because  it  was  interested  in  all  chil- 
dren as  futiue  voting  citizens,  the  Le- 
gion's welfare  interest  spread  to  all 
children.  Its  support  of  The  American 
Heart  Association  sprang  from  its  attack 
on  rheumatic  heart  disease  in  children. 


The  enthusiastic  campaigning  for  the 
March  of  Dimes  by  posts  and  units  in 
thousands  of  communities,  sprang  from 
the  crippling  effect  of  polio  on  children. 

In  child  welfare,  the  Legion's  major 
effort  was  to  help  and  guide  other  agen- 
cies—and to  lobby,  as  it  did,  throughout 
the  states  for  more  and  better  welfare 
agencies.  When  immediate  aid  was 
needed  in  a  deserving  child  welfare 
case,  without  waiting  on  a  public 
agency,  the  posts  and  the  Auxiliary  units 
were  urged  to  provide  it  locally. 

Even  so,  cases  of  child  welfare  arose 
which  no  agency  could  or  would  handle, 
or  handle  promptly  enough,  and  that 
were  beyond  the  means  of  the  posts  and 
units.  For  such  a  last  ditch  case,  the  na- 
tional American  Legion  would  give  di- 
rect aid  for  that  purpose. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  children 
have  been  aided  when  in  need  through 
agencies  supported  by  Legion  lobbies  or 
by  its  own  posts  and  units.  The  number 
must  be  enormous,  since  when  the  Le- 
gion hits  its  40th  birthday  on  March  15, 
1959,  the  last-ditch  cases  given  direct 
assistance  by  the  national  organization 
will  number  almost  an  even  18,000. 
There  were  17,699  such  case  histories 
filed  neatly  in  Nat'l  Hq  the  second  week 
in  January,  one  for  almost  every  com- 


munity in   the   entire   United  States. 

Before  its  first  40  years  were  up,  the 
Legion  had  supplemented  its  welfare 
relief  work  with  a  national  Legion  foun- 
dation for  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
welfare  cases.  In  1959  it  was  busy  mak- 
ing grants  to  specialized  agencies  quali- 
fied to  head  off  or  correct  conditions  that 
make  relief  cases. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine,  today,  the  "gen- 
erous" circumstances  under  which  WWl 
doughboys  went  to  war.  A  private's  base 
pay  was  $30  a  month,  a  sergeant's  $38. 

If  a  soldier  would  allot  $15  a  month 
for  his  wife,  the  government  would  add 
another  $15,  so  the  wife  could  have  $30 
and  an  additional  $5  a  month  for  each 
child.  The  private  then  had  $15  for  him- 
self. 

Government  life  insurance  was  pro- 
x'ided,  in  what  Treasury  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  called  a  "scientific,  well-balanced 
equitable  and  comprehensive  insurance 
and  compensation  measure." 

If  the  WWl  private  paid  his  insurance 
premiums  he  then  had  about  $10  a 
month  for  himself,  while  his  wife  with 
two  children  back  home  had  a  total  of 
$40  a  month. 

A  private  on  overseas  duty  was  "rich- 
er" by  $6  a  month,  a  sergeant  by  $11.40. 

The  compensation  part  of  this  "equit- 


McGON'EGAL's  great  work.  Charles  C.  McGonegal  toured  Arm\'  liospitals  as  a  Li'gion  Field 
Secretary  in  'VVW2,  sliowing  WW2  amputees  how  successfully  his  body  (and  spirit)  had 
overcome  the  loss  of  both  liands  in  WWl.  Abox  e,  at  McCloskey  General  Hospital  in  1944. 
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LEGION'S  FIRST  40  YEARS 


(continued) 


able"  program  would  pay  a  widow  $25 
a  month  it  her  husband  was  killed  in 
France. 

If  the  serviceman  was  discharged  in  a 
totally  disal)led  condition,  he  got  $30  a 
month  tor  that. 

The  most  immediate  task  of  the  new 
Legion,  even  before  the  first  convention, 
was  necessarily  veterans  rehabilitation 
and  the  welfare  of  war  widows  and 
orphans. 

Some  4  million  men  had  been  dis- 
charged after  the  1918  Armistice.  The 
government  plan  for  their  readjustment 
was  hopelessly  inadequate.  It  wasn't 
enough,  and  what  there  was  wasn't 
working.  There  was  no  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. Instead,  most  veterans  affairs 
vx'ere  spread  over  three  different  agen- 
cies. 

New  hospitals  in  the  Public  Health 
service  were  planned  to  receive  the  dis- 
abled when  they  returned,  but  weren't 
ready. 

A  Board  for  Vocational  Rehaliilitation 
was  provided  to  retrain  disabled  men  for 
new  jobs,  but  it  was  run  in  a  shocking, 
callous  manner,  at  first. 

The  biggest  veteran's  agency  was  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau. 

Besides  handling  insurance,  the  War 
Risk  Bmeau  paid  compensation  to  the 
war  disabled,  and  to  widows.  In  1919, 
the  Bureau  was  hopelessly  snowed 
under. 

Its  director,  R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones 
(who  broke  down  physically  in  the 
struggle  to  make  his  biueau  work  and 
died  in  1922)  called  on  the  Legion  to 
study  the  failings  of  the  bureau  and  give 
him  help. 

A  conference  of  state  Legion  com- 
manders met  in  Washington  in  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  at  Cholmeley-Jones'  offices 
in  the  War  l^isk  Bureau  —  the  first  na- 
tional gathering  of  Legionnaires  in  the 
interest  of  disabled  veterans. 


That  conference  laid 
the  groimdwork  for  many 
future  improvements  in 
veterans  affairs.   It  also 
resulted  in  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  Sweet  Bill, 
which  raised  the  miser- 
able $30  a  month  compensation  for  total 
disability  to  $80,  and  made  .several  im- 
provements in  the  War  Risk  Bureau. 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Sweet  Bill  (introduced  by  Rep.  Bin  ton 
E.  Sweet  of  Iowa)  were  needed  ininicdi- 
aielij.  But  the  bill  was  sitting  in  commit- 
tee with  no  piospect  of  moving  for  many 
months. 

The  shaking  loo.se  of  the  Sweet  Bill  is 
a  historic  first  in  the  Legion's  legislative 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  Here  is  how 
Marquis  James,  writer  and  historian  who 
was  there,  described  it. 

"The  leading  members  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Legion 
delegates  in  the  Capitol. 

"H.  H.  Raegge,  of  Texas,  a  member  of 
the  Legion  legislative  committee  who 
left  a  leg  in  the  Argonne,  took  a  street- 
car out  to  Walter  Reed  hospital  and 
brought  back  a  half-dozen  wounded 
soldiers.  .  .  .  After  Senator  Reed  Smoot 
and  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  and  other  states- 
men had  regaled  the  Legionnaires  with 
.  .  .  oratory  .  .  .  Chairman  Thomas  W. 
Miller  introduced  the  Legion's  disabled- 
soldier  guests  .  .  . 

"An  infantry  corporal  stood  on  the 
only  leg  he  had  and  told  how  the  morale 
of  1,600  wounded  men  at  Walter  Reed 
hospital  is  'lower  than  the  morale  of  the 
German  aimy  ever  was  even  wlien  we 
liad  them  on  the  run.' 

"A  pri\  ate  with  Iiis  head  in  ])andages. 
and  si.\  or  eight  months  of  hospitaliza- 
tion yet  to  go,  told  of  his  struggles  to 
support  a  wife  on  his  allowance  of  $6.50 
a  month.  A  tank  corps  sergeant,  a  cripple 
for  life,  who  had  left  high  school  to  en- 
fist  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  recited  abuses 
of  the  Vocational  Board. 

"With  this  sort  of  evidence,  the  Le- 
gion bombarded  their  congressional  hosts 
for  three  hours.  .  .  .  Within  48  hours  the 
Sweet  Bill  .  .  .  passed  the  Senate  under  a 


suspension  of  the  rules  and  without  a 
roll  call,  the  first  time  anything  of  the 
kind  had  occurred  since  the  Civil  War." 

The  Sweet  Bill  was  signed  bv  Presi- 
dent Wikson  Dec.  24,  1919.  But  it  be- 
came ob\ious  that  much  more  would 
have  to  be  done  to  straighten  out  the 
plight  of  the  returned  disabled  soldier. 
In  1921,  National  Commander  Frederic 
Galbraith  said:  "We've  got  to  junk  the 
entire  governmental  machinery  now 
dealing  with  the  disabled  and  create  a 
new  machine  in  its  place." 

The  Legion  memorialized  Congress 
and  the  President  to  take  the  veterans 
program  out  of  three  agencies  and  put  it 
all  in  one  agency.  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  named  a  committee  to  study 
that  idea,  headed  by  Legionnaire  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  (who  was  to  become  vice- 
president  under  Coolidge).  Three  labor 
union  heads  and  the  Gold  Star  Mothers 
were  on  the  Dawes  Committee,  and  in 
addition  these  prominent  Legionnaires: 
Milton  J.  Foreman,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Thomas  W.  Miller,  Franklin  D'Olier  and 
Galbraith. 

The  Dawes  Committee  endorsed  the 
Legion's  idea  of  one  agency,  President 
Harding  appro\  ed,  and  in  August,  1921 
he  signed  tlie  bill  that  created  the  Vet- 
erans Bureau. 

Service  to  veterans  improved  greatly 
with  all  the  responsibility  in  one  place, 
and  in  1930  President  Hoover  consoli- 
dated more  veteran  functions  in  the 
Veterans  Buieau  and  renamed  it  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

One  weak  spot  continued  to  be  the 
\'eterans  Administration  hospitals.  There 
was  too  much  bureaucracy  in  them, 
doctors  liad  too  little  to  say  about  their 
programs  and  planning,  and  slowly  they 
became  notorious  for  poor  and  callous 
care. 

In  1941,  American  Legion  nat'l  con- 
vention resolution  #528  called  for  the 
complete  reorganizaton  of  \' A  medicine, 
with  the  establishment  of  a  separate  de- 
partment of  medicine  and  .surgery  under 
a  chief  medical  director.  From  this  Le- 
gion resolution  sprang  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  \'A  hospitals  into  the  finest 
hospital  sN'stem  in  the  world. 


I'llE  AMEPiICANISM  work  of  American  Legion  posts  is  well  persons.  All  ot  llieni  were  trained  lor  n  il ui ,ili/aliou  b\  \oluiueer 
represented  In   tlie  swearing  into  U.S.  citizenship  of  tiiese  127     teaeliers  troni  American  Legion  I'ost  is;  iJnil  9.),  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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In  1933,  Piesident  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt signed  the  Economy  Act,  which  vir- 
tually wiped  out  the  federal  veterans 
program  on  the  pretext  that  that  must  be 
done  to  save  the  credit  of  the  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  depression  it  threw 
the  "responsibility  for  disabled  and  des- 
titute veterans  upon  their  communities, ' 
without  warning.  It  left  chaos. 

The  Legion  battled  back  and  had 
gained  some  groimd  when  President 
Roose\elt  addressed  its  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  in  Oct.  1933.  Roose- 
\elt  told  the  convention  that  it  was  a 
"principle"  that  the  nation  owed  no  sort 
of  debt  at  all  to  its  war  veterans  unless 
they  were  disabled  in  service,  for,  he 
said,  military  service  in  war  is  simply  a 
basic  ci\  ic  obligation. 

Legionnaires  disagreed.  They  could 
quote  many  Presidents,  from  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Wilson  in  support  of  special  consid- 
eration for  veterans.  And,  as  historian 
Richard  Seelye  Jones  pointed  out,  "be- 
fore Franklin  Roosevelt  died  at  the  end 
of  a  second  great  war  they  woidd  be  able 
to  quote  him." 

In  June,  1943  when  he  was  the  su- 
preme authority  for  sending  millions  of 
young  Americans  into  battle,  F.D.R. 
could  see  more  to  it. 

Then,  he  told  the  American  people: 
"The  members  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  compelled  to  make  greater  eco- 
nomic sacrifices,  and  every  other  kind  of 
sacrifice,  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  are  en- 
titled to  definite  action  to  take  care  of 
their  special  problems." 

A  year  later,  Roosevelt  ceremoniousK' 
and  enthusiastically  signed  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  (Public  Law  346),  a  bill 
drafted  by  the  Legion  which  bestowed 
on  WW2  vets  unparalleled  ad\'antages. 

The  Economy  Act  was  long  since 
dead.  An  angry  Legion,  an  angry  Con- 
gress, a  host  of  angry  states  and  com- 
munities had  wiped  it  out  shortly  over  a 
year  after  it  had  first  been  enacted. 

For  its  whole  first  40  years,  the  Legion 
gave  much  of  its  legislative  attention  to 
the  bettering,  and  preserx  ing  of  the  na- 
tion's \'eterans  program. 


CUTS  IN  1,400,000  PENSIONS, 

WITH  $400,00 

0,000  SAVING,  i] 

GO  INTO  EFFECT  ON  JULY  1  E 

Old  and  New  Raits  Compartd 
On  Payments  ta  Velerans 

THOUSANDS  LOSE  ALL  PAy  IE 

T^  ASHINGTON,  April  l.-Wsr- 
iime  •crvlep  connectfd  dls3b11lUp<i 
iin(l»r  Pitsldent  Roosev*!f«  tx- 

bf  n*t(t.t    ci>nip»rc    with  formtr 
monthlv  tain  us  follows: 

Veterans  Put  Number  at 
406,000, While  29,000  5H 
Will  r^pt  hilt  tpfi 

will  ucL  UUL  ^L\J.           Ai  , 

Vndtr  tlie  new  disability  iched- 

ALLWARSONSAMEFOOTING 

ulf,  only  the  five  ikto  of  dtsablll- 
ly  ar«  provided,  eompnred  with 
interniedlftte  rating*  on  the  eld 

There  were  four  rivtes  und«r  the 
former  syatem  for  allowances  for 
iionsTvlce-conneclpJ  dissbllitlei, 

Service  Connection  Is  Basis  of  f;;:""! 
Aid — Ability  to  Earn  Living 

Is  a  Consideration.  r... 

The  rat^s  and  monthly  payments 
were  !5  p«r  cent  disabled,  il2: 
50  per  ecnl,  JIS;  76  per  ctnt,  SH, 
IM  per  rent.  S40 

PRESIDENT  SIGNS  ORDER  '.'J,'"', 

N.  Y.  TIMES  of  April  1,  1933  tells  story  of 
Economy  Act.  President  Roosexelt,  one 
month  in  office,  sought  to  end  depression 
by  willing  out  veterans'  program  (abo\  e). 
Act  lasted  one  year.  Eleven  years  later 
(below)  Roose\elt  signed  Legion's  GI  Bill 
of  Riglits,  probably  prc\  ented  a  depression. 


What  the  Legion  did  in  \eterans  at- 
fairs,  it  did  on  different  scales  in  many 
areas  of  American  life;  sometimes  by  it- 
self alone,  more  often  by  a  combination 
of  helping  or  influencing  others. 

Its  impact  on  federal  and  state  legisla- 
tion has  l)een  enormous,  though  only  a 
fool  would  discredit  the  legislatures  that 
actually  enacted  e\  ery  law  for  \\  hich  the 
Legion  rates  some  share  of  credit  or  re- 
sponsibility. 


A  notion  that  the  Legion  could  bidly- 
rag  Congress  into  passing  anything  has 
long  been  falsely  entertained. 

Foes  of  the  Legion  cried  out  against 
this  "huge  bully  running  the  coimtry." 

Friends  wondered  often  why  the  Le- 
gion didn't  "pass  this  bill"  or  that  one. 

But  the  Legion  doesn't  write  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Congress 
isn't  made  up  of  cowards. 

The  Legion's  success  in  "passing  laws" 
depends  on  its  ability  to  persuade  Con- 
gress that  what  it  seeks  is  reasonable, 
just,  necessary  and  publicly  acceptable. 

Indeed,  because  the  Legion  has  a  high 
batting  average,  its  "lobby"  is  often  a 
two-way  street.  Committees  of  Congiess 
and  agencies  of  government  "lobby"  in 
the  Legion  too. 

Elmo  Roper  fairly  well  put  his  finger 
on  the  unique  character  of  the  Legion 
among  all  the  nation's  big  lobbies. 

Roper  ran  one  of  his  public  opinion 
polls  in  1952.  He  asked  a  cross-section 
of  Americans  to  state  which  of  several 
non-political  groups  might  have  the  most 
trustworthy  political  judgment. 

Perhaps  nobody  was  more  surprised 
than  Roper  when  The  American  Legion 
led  the  list,  followed  by  "Officials  of  your 
church,"  "League  of  Women  Voters," 
"AFL  and  CIO,"  and  others. 

This  is  explained  in  part,  said  Roper, 
because  "The  American  Legion  has  an 
almost  equal  appeal  among  business,  la- 
bor and  white  collar  groups  as  a  poten- 
tial source  of  good  judgment  .  .  .  The 
Legion  is  one  of  the  few  groups  to 
achieve  substantial  backing  from  these 
three  somewhat  divergent  elements  in 
our  population." 

The  Legion,  he  found,  is  classless.  It 
is  not  a  "special  interest  group". 

Congress  long  ago  sensed  the  truth  of 
this.  The  Legion  might  be  wild,  it  might 
be  woolly,  on  occasion.  But  it  was  a  hell 
of  a  good  cross  section,  and  if  it  was 
strongly  for  something  you  could  bet 
your  boots  the  bulk  of  the  American 
people  were  too. 

The  Legion  didn't  lie.  It  had  nothing 
up  its  sleeve.  You  could  count  on  it 
meaning  what  it  said  the  way  it  said  it. 

The  influence  of  the  Legion  alwa\s 


THE  STRENGTH  of  the  Legion  was  always  found  in  its  posts  und 
their  innumerable  humble  actixities  for  American  society.  Left, 
District  of  Columbia  Legionnaires  gi\e  blood  to  Red  Cross.  Cen- 
ter, Legion  and  otlier  \ets  organizations  saw  to  the  erection 


of  tlioiisands  of  community  memorials  to  war  dead  like  this  one 
in  Newberg,  Oregon.  Right,  paities  for  cfnldren  and  orphans 
are  Legion  post  traditions.  Here  Post  1605,  New  York  City,  lias 
200  laugliing  children  meet  famous  clowns  at  bigtimc  circus. 
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BEST  Ki\OVVi\  Legion  post  lioiiicr  'llio  title  may  go  to  Harvey  Seeds  Post  29,  Miami, 
Fla.,  basking  in  breezes  o(l  Miami's  Biseayiie  Bay,  on  wliicb  it  Ironts.  Legionnaires  in 
seareb  of  w  inter  snn.  and  3  Xat'l  Conv  entions  in  Miami,  made  it  famibar  to  tlionsands. 


MODERN  IN  every  sense,  tbe  bnge  new  $150,000  borne  oi  I'osl  2  bi.  \b)biK',  Ibinois 
exenipbfics  tbe  new  eivic  eenter  type  Legion  home.  Building  is  a  permanent  memorial 
to  all  war  veterans.  Dedieated  in  1954.  it  refleets  a  35-vear  dream  of  members. 


rested  in  its  posts,  which  grew  from 
3,000  in  1920  to  10,000  in  1940  to  about 
17,000  at  present. 

Their  membership  grew  from  843,013 
in  1920  to  one  million  in  1931,  an  all- 
time  high  of  3,326,556  in  1946  and  a 
plateau  of  some  2,700,000  at  present. 

Membership  was  always  voluntary. 
Nobody's  job  depended  on  it,  nobody's 
profession  was  furthered  by  it,  nobody 
was  coerced  to  join. 

The  actual  prestige  of  the  Legion  was 
always  made  in  each  community  by  its 
own  post  and  its  own  Legionnaires. 

The  total  of  its  national  influence  and 
prestige  after  forty  years  was  tlie  sum 
of  the  influence  of  the  posts. 

The  American  Legion  started  its  first 
40  vears  with  rented  offices  occupying 
the '4th  floor  of  19  W.  44th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

It  started  its  second  40  years  with  an 
estimated  half  billion  dollars  worth  of 
real  estate,  most  of  it  owned  by  posts  — 


NOT  THE  ONLY  property  of  Post  2S.  Okinawa  is  this  post  liome  at  AN  OLD  SCHOOLHOUSl',  I  x  .  ..mr  tlie  borne  of  Post 

Futema.  Tbey  also  own  the  land  on  le  Shima  where  Ernie  Pyle  rests,  and  317,  Skaneateles  Falls,  N.  V.  Sebool  board  okayed 

annually  travel  there  to  honor  the  beloved  VVW2  war  eorrespondent.  deal  if  Legion  would  run  it  as  a  civic  center. 


COOD  l.\ML  is  n  ll.  ci(  d  in  tlu-  neat  wlnte  home  of  Post  138,  Olive  Hill, 
Kentucky.  Interior  has  kitchen,  large  assembly  ball  and  office  on  main  floor, 
plus  a  complete  recreation  room  in  tbe  basement.  Finished  in  1948,  well- 
equipped,  fully  paid  for,  it  is  also  a  community  center. 
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CLEAN  C:i  r  biak  home  of  Post  159,  Flemington, 
N.J.  IS  an  architectural  type  that's  increasing.  A  civic 
center  and  memorial,  it  cost  $60,000  in  1947.  It  serves 
many  community  groups  and  functions. 


LAW,  ORDER  and  safety  were  early  Legion  aims.  In  llus  jilinto  of  ten  years  au".  xonnii- 
sters  in  Athol,  Mass.,  are  bringing  tlieir  l)ikc's  to  I'osl  J()2  lor  a  safety  cheek.  I'rom  t  irly 
clays,  this  post  also  proxided  tlie  city  of  Athol  with  a  coniiilclc  deputy  police  force  for 
emergency  duty.  Legion  auxiliary  police  in  many  communities  ha\  e  been  of  great  serv  ice 
in  times  of  disaster.  Ohio  Legionnaires  pro\  ide  a  trained,  uniformed  deputy  higlnvay 
patrol  on  a  statew  ide  basis,  and  recently  the  Florida  Legion  has  followed  suit. 


and  perhaps  another  hiiiidrecl  million 
dollars  worth  rented. 

Some  10,220  posts  own  their  own 
homes,  whose  original  cost  (now  in- 
Hated  further)  was  about  $370,000,000. 
Some  6,535  posts  rent  quarters  or  meet 
in  public  buildings. 

Ownership  of  parks  and  playgrounds, 
mostly  for  public  use,  raise  total  real  es- 
tate holdings. 

Some  larger  posts  (and  main  small 
ones)  have  exceptionally  fine  cjuarters, 
which  are  often  civic  centers  for  their 
communities.  Most  posts  (but  not  all) 
have  bars,  and  the  trend  is  away  from 
the  men's  leaning  bar  to  the  genteel 
cocktail  lounge. 

New  post  homes  costing  from  $30,000 
upward  continue  to  spring  up  through- 
out the  country.  Hundreds  serve  meals 


MEMBERS  ()f  Post  999,  New  York  City, 
tote  a  gift  of  an  oxygen  tent  into  Bctli  Israel 
Hospital.  Otlier  equipment,  including  am- 
bulances and  xohmteer  corps  to  man  them, 
liave  been  pro\idcd  hospitals  coast  to  coast 
for  tine  full  forty  American  Legion  years. 

daily,  many  have  bowling  alleys  and 
similar  fine  appointments. 

Many  posts  have  built  or  bought  office 
buildings  and  store  properties,  whose 
rent  supports  Legion  quarters  in  an  up- 
per floor. 

Small  posts  unable  to  raise  thousands 
of  dollars  have  .shown  great  ingenuity  in 
acquiring  their  own  property.  Many  a 
fifteen-man  post  has  built  its  home  with 
the  hands  of  its  members.  Some  posts 
occupy  old  hotels,  abandoned  school 
houses  and  railway  stations. 


Big  trend  toward  home-ownershif)  fob 
lowed  WW2.  Early  Legionnaires  met 
for  years  in  town  halls,  rented  basements 
of  business  buildings.  Many  a  post  owes 
its  home  to  the  original  initiatixe  and 
generosity  of  one  or  two  townsmen,  who 
started  building  campaign  b\  putting  up 
the  first  $1,000  or  more. 

Legion  had  rented  national  office 
space  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1919,  later 
got  old  ivy-coated  building  at  1608  K 
St.,  N.  W.,  where  it  later  built  a  modern 
new  building  on  same  site. 


Indiana  won  the  bid  for  site  of  Nat  l 
Heack|uarters  in  1919.  First  Indianapolis 
office  was  in  old  Chalfonte  building, 
since  removed.  In  1925  the  state  pro- 
vided a  head(}uarters  at  777  North 
Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis.  In  1950  a 
linger  Legion  was  proxided  xxith  the 
present  beautiful  Hq  bldg  at  1600  North 
Pennsylvania  A\e.  Both  buildings  stand 
on  the  Indiana  War  Memorial  park. 

New  York  office,  home  of  Tlie  Aiucii- 
can  Legion  Magazine,  has  ahvays  occu- 
pied rented  cjuarters. 


PRINCE  ALBERT 
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THEY  FOUGHT  WITH  PICKS  AND  SHOVELS 

 ( (.oiitiiiiicd  ftoiii  jxi'^e  13 ) 


Somnie,  only  a  drab  countryside  unbe- 
lievably scarred  by  three  years  of  war; 
and  the  cold  rain  and  mud  which  autumn 
brought  in  didn't  help  matters.  Being 
first  at  the  front  wasn't  the  grand  adven- 
ture we  had  thought  it  would  be.  As  one 
rhymester  put  it: 

'Twas  to  get  the  the  Kaiser 
that  we  came  to  France, 

But  all  we  do  is  to  gandy 
dance! 

During  the  first  week  of  November, 
however,  life  became  more  exciting  as 
we  participated  in  feverish  preparations 
for  a  big  offensive.  Suddenly  we  were 
swamped  with  work.  Working  under 
hush-hush  orders,  the  II th  Engineers 
sweated  every  night  from  dusk  to  dawn 
laying  the  roadbed  for  seven  miles  of 
track  between  Epehy  and  Gouzeaucourt 
just  back  of  the  front  line  —  a  roadbed 
which  they  camouflaged  every  morning 
before  the  enemy  observation  balloons 
were  up. 

Train  crews  of  the  12th,  aided  by 
morning  and  evening  ground  mists,  toiled 
15  to  18  hours  a  night  hauling  reserves 
of  ammunition,  barbed  wire,  and  rations 
to  the  front.  To  keep  the  little  trains 
rolling  at  maximum  capacity,  even  such 
amateur  railroaders  as  the  erstwhile  pen- 
cil pushers  and  clerks  and  I  were  pressed 
into  service  as  signalmen,  brakemen,  and 
locomotive  firemen. 

Meanwhile,  every  road  leading  to  the 
front  was  clogged  at  night  as  more  than 
120,000  men  moved  into  attack  position. 
Endless  columns  of  trucks,  wagons,  guns, 
hob-nailed  infantry,  and  clattering  caval- 
ry—including thousands  of  turbaned  and 
bewhiskered  Bengal  Lancers  —  snaked 
forward  night  after  night  but  took  cover 
during  the  day  in  jammed  billets  or  un- 
der crude. sheds  or  camouflage  nets. 

Last  of  all  came  the  tanks  which  we 
helped  to  unload  from  flatcars.  Still 
cumbersome  and  slow-moving  monsters, 
tanks  had  been  introduced  to  warfare  by 
the  British  more  than  a  year  before  but 
had  always  been  used  in  such  small 
numbers  that  they  had  not  been  highly 
effective.  But  now  there  were  more  than 
400  of  an  improved  model  called  the 
Mark  IV,  and  the  grease-spattered  men 
who  operated  them  told  us  that  this  time 
they  would  really  go  places. 

Unbeknown  to  us,  for  we  rarely  saw 
a  newspaper,  the  offensive  for  which  all 
this  was  a  buildup  had  been  necessitated 
by  a  grave  worsening  of  the  Allied  mili- 
tary position  between  spring  and  fall. 
The  Russian  front  had  collapsed,  releas- 
ing scores  of  German  divisions  for  serv- 
ice elsewhere;  and  the  Italians,  routed  at 
Caporetto,  were  on  the  brink  of  defeat. 
Consequently,  to  keep  the  Germans 
from  sending  more  troops  to  Italy  and 
possibly  winning  the  war  before  the  mil- 


lions of  men  then  training  in  the  States 
could  be  brought  into  action,  the  British 
high  command  had  decided  to  strike  a 
heavy  surprise  blow  on  the  western 
front. 

Two  British  offensives  earlier  that  year, 
at  Ypres  and  Passchendaele,  had  bogged 
down,  and  small  ground  gains  were 
achieved  only  after  much  bloody  fight- 
ing; but  this  time  the  top  brass  elected 
to  try  new  tactics.  Instead  of  a  prolonged 
preliminary  bombardment,  tanks  would 
be  used  to  flatten  the  enemy's  wire  for 
the  attacking  infantry.  And  because  the 
chalky  rolling  country  of  the  Somme 
offered  favorable  terrain  for  tanks,  the 
city  of  Cambrai,  about  seven  miles  back 
of  the  Hindenburg  Line  in  the  sector 
where  we  engineers  were  working,  was 
chosen  as  the  objective. 

In  its  first  stage  the  offensive  was 
amazingly  successful.  At  6:20  a.m.  on 
November  20,  after  an  intense  but  brief 
bombardment,  the  400  tanks  smashed 
forward  on  a  front  of  six  miles  and 
achieved  a  complete  surprise.  The  Ger- 
man wire  went  down  with  a  splintering 
crash  under  their  massive  weight.  They 
rolled  right  over  machinegun  nests  or 
blasted  them  out  with  their  cannon.  And 
when  they  came  to  trenches  too  wide 
to  crawl  over,  they  bridged  them  with 
huge  fascines  of  brushwood  which  they 
carried.  Infantry  followed  each  tank 
down  the  swath  it  cut,  and  in  only  a  few 
minutes  delighted  Tommies  were  inside 
the  Hindenburg  Line.  More  than  10,000 
prisoners  were  taken,  along  with  200 
guns,  and  by  nightfall  the  advance  had 
rolled  forward  about  four  miles  to  the 
outskirts  of  Cambrai. 

That  was  a  tremendous  advance  at 
that  stage  of  the  war,  and  ecstatic  war 
correspondents  described  Cambrai  as 
the  greatest  Allied  victory  since  the 
Marne.  The  church  bells  were  rung  in 
London,  and  the  commander  of  the 
operation.  General  Sir  Julian  Byng,  was 
proclaimed  a  military  genius.  Even  the 
Canadians,  whom  Byng  had  commanded 
at  Vimy  Ridge  and  who  disliked  him 
because  he  was  so  daft  on  spit  and  polish 
that  he  made  them  shine  the  backs  of 
their  buttons  and  the  nails  of  the  shoes, 
admitted  that  this  time  Old  Bingo,  as 
they  called  him,  had  done  a  brilliant  job. 

But  General  Byng  made  one  big  mis- 
take: He  had  failed  to  provide  reserves 
with  which  to  exploit  his  breakthrough. 
He  was  an  old  cavalry  officer,  and  per- 
haps he  had  no  real  faith  in  the  new- 
fangled tanks.  Or  it  could  have  been 
that  the  British  high  command  was  to 
blame  for  the  shocking  lack  of  reserves. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  when  the  attack 
gradually  lost  its  initial  momentum  there 
were  no  fresh  troops  to  sustain  it.  The 
advance  was  held  up  by  the  strongly  for- 


tified village  of  Flesquieres  where  con- 
cealed German  field  guns  destroyed 
many  of  the  slow-moving  tanks  as  they 
labored  up  a  long  open  slope.  This  re- 
sistance and  the  collapse  of  a  key  bridge 
over  the  Canal  de  L'Escaut  in  front  of 
Cambrai  when  a  tank  tried  to  cross  it 
kept  the  British  from  using  most  of  their 
Bengal  Lancers  and  other  cavalry  except 
as  dismounted  troops. 

Nevertheless,  one  small  body  of  caval- 
ry rode  to  fame  in  the  battle.  The  Fort 
Garry  Horse  from  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
containing  many  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can cowboys  with  whom  we  had  become 
chummy,  swam  their  horses  over  the 
canal  under  heavy  fire,  galloped  into 
the  streets  of  Cambrai,  seized  a  German 
battery,  and  routed  a  company  of  infan- 
try before  being  slaughtered  by  machine- 
guns.  Only  41  of  the  troopers  got  back, 
and  none  with  their  horses,  but  they 
brought  prisoners  with  them. 

The  lack  of  reserves  made  such  dar- 
ing exploits  futile,  however,  and  as  the 
Germans  rushed  up  reinforcements,  re- 
sistance stiffened.  Hard  fighting  con- 
tinued for  the  next  three  days,  and  some 
further  ground  was  gained.  But  the 
golden  opportunity  for  turning  the  whole 
German  battle  line  was  lost. 

Neither  the  11th  nor  the  12th  Engi- 
neers did  any  fighting  in  this  phase  of 
the  Cambrai  battle.  But  a  few  hours 
after  the  advance  started,  a  detachment 
of  the  11th  removed  the  camouflage 
from  the  roadbed  they  had  built,  and. 
working  with  Canadian  engineers, 
started  laying  track  between  Epehy  and 
Gouzeaucourt.  The  work  was  pushed 
day  and  night  at  top  speed  because  it 
was  thought  the  line  would  be  urgently 
needed  to  supply  the  advancing  combat 
troops.  The  engineers  were  hampered 
by  rain  and  mud  and  occasional  shell- 
fire,  but  on  Wednesday  evening,  No- 
vember 28,  after  22  hours  of  continu- 
ous labor  they  completed  the  seven  miles 
of  track. 

The  next  day  was  Thanksgiving,  and 
the  tired  men  were  given  the  day  off  and 
a  fine  meal.  For  weeks  they  had  been 
living  on  British  rations  which  consisted 
largely  of  bully  beef  and  bread  with 
hairy  strands  of  burlap  baked  into  it, 
but  for  Thanksgiving  two  of  the  regi- 
ment's trucks  had  gone  to  the  American 
Quartermaster  Depot  at  Nevers  and  re- 
turned with  the  makings  of  a  feast.  After 
eating  all  they  could  hold,  most  of  the 
engineers  collapsed  in  their  bunks  at  Fins 
or  wrote  letters.  Several  assured  their 
folks  back  home  that  they  were  now  in 
less  danger  than  in  previous  weeks. 

That  was  what  they  still  thought  the 
next  morning  when  they  boarded  the 
work  train  for  Gouzeaucourt  without 
their  rifles.  The  big  battle  seemed  almost 
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over,  and  the  nearest  Germans  were  sup- 
posedly seven  miles  from  Gouzeaucourt. 
Ten  days  earlier  they  had  been  only  two 
miles  away.  All  of  Companies  B  and  F 
and  half  of  Company  E  were  in  the 
working  party  under  the  command  of  a 
Canadian,  Major  Burbank.  As  they  rolled 
over  the  shell-pocked  fields,  a  few  of  the 
men  remarked  that  there  were  more 
gun  flashes  than  usual  on  the  horizon 
that  morning. 

At  Gouzeaucourt,  a  flattened  pile  of 
rubble  like  most  of  the  villages  on  the 
Somme,  they  were  joined  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  4th  Canadian  Railway  Bat- 
talion; and  they  started  unloading  a 
switch,  ties,  and  rails  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sidetrack. 

A  little  before  7  a.m.  several  German 
shells  fell  near  a  concealed  British  bat- 
tery about  200  yards  from  the  engineers, 
but  they  had  become  used  to  sporadic 
shellfire  and  paid  little  attention.  Nor 
were  they  disturbed  when  a  few  mus- 
tard gas  shells  came  over.  A  southwest 
wind  carried  the  yellow  gas  away  from 
them,  and  they  kept  on  working  without 
putting  on  their  gas  masks. 

These  shells  were  the  forerunners  of 
a  rain  of  others.  All  at  once  the  air  was 
full  of  flying  steel  and  black  smoke,  and 
the  earth  was  erupting  ail  around  them. 
Two  men  were  hit,  and  Major  Burbank 


ordered  the  engineers  to  get  back  on 
their  train  and  pull  out  of  Gouzeaucourt 
in  a  hurry.  But  before  this  order  could 
be  complied  with,  the  train  was  disabled 
by  a  direct  hit  and  the  track  was  blown 
out  in  several  places.  Captain  C.  Ray- 
mond Hulsart  of  B  Company  then 
shouted  to  his  men  to  scatter  and  take 
cover  where  they  could.  Lieutenant  Paul 
McLoud,  in  command  of  F  Company, 
led  his  men  into  a  field  west  of  the  rail- 
road where  they  scrambled  for  shelter 
in  old  shell  holes,  dugouts,  and  trenches. 

While  they  lay  there  waiting  for  the 
shelling  to  stop,  survivors  of  the  day 
recall,  several  things  happened.  Three 
British  observation  balloons  not  far 
away  were  shot  down  in  flames,  the  ob- 
server of  one  of  them  jumping  without 
a  parachute.  The  six-horse  team  of  an 
1  8-pounder  gun  which  was  changing  po- 
sition was  struck  by  a  big  shell  which 
obliterated  horses,  men,  guns,  and  lim- 
ber in  one  blinding  flash.  Low-flying  Ger- 
man planes  started  strafing  ground  tar- 
gets. Sergeant  Frank  Haley  of  B  Com- 
pany, after  having  been  hit  by  a  shell 
fragment  and  picked  up  by  two  other 
engineers,  was  wounded  again  by  a  bul- 
let fired  from  a  plane  before  he  could 
be  carried  to  safety. 

But  the  engineers  hadn't  seen  anything 
yet.  At  8  o'clock  the  bombardment  be- 


came a  creeping  barrage— a  red  curtain 
of  fire  which  moved  down  a  ridge  east 
of  Gouzeaucourt  and  swept  over  them. 
Only  a  few  of  the  men  huddling  in 
trenches  and  dugouts  were  hit;  but  as 
the  barrage  passed  beyond  them  and 
they  emerged  from  their  shelters,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  full- 
dress  battle. 

Breathless  Tommies  were  retreating 
down  the  ridge,  and  right  behind  them 
came  advancing  Jerries— gray-uniformed 
shock  troops  with  rifles,  grenades,  ma- 
chineguns,  trench  mortars,  and  even 
flamethrowers.  Bullets  were  hissing  and 
grenades  bursting  everywhere— men  fall- 
ing right  and  left.  Suddenly  the  engineers 
were  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  they 
had  thought  was  seven  miles  away. 

Unbeknown  to  them,  the  Germans 
had  brought  up  three  fresh  divisions 
from  the  east  and  had  launched  a  mas- 
sive counterattack  that  morning.  It  hi.d 
surprised  the  British  as  completely  as 
their  own  attack  of  the  previous  week 
had  surprised  the  Germans.  Gouzeau- 
court was  one  of  the  main  objectives  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  counterthrust;  i.nd 
the  Germans  had  reached  it  in  practi- 
cally no  time,  thanks  to  brilliant  new 
tactics  they  were  using  that  day  for  the 
first  time. 

Instead  of  trying  to  make  a  clean 
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sweep  of  all  enemy  resistance  as  they  ad- 
vanced, hundreds  of  small  combat  teams 
leapfrogged  one  another  as  they  moved 
forward  with  the  primary  aim  of  pene- 
trating deeply  behind  the  British  lines  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  this  way  they 
caught  the  11th  Engineers  and  many 
other  units  in  rear  areas  completely  off 
guard. 

Faced  with  these  infiltrating  shock 
troops,  the  engineers  reacted  in  different 
ways.  Some  of  them  dived  back  into  the 
dugouts  from  which  they  had  just 
emerged.  A  few  tried  to  dart  to  the  rear 
through  old  trenches  and  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  cut.  But  most  of  them 
stood  their  ground  and  fought  back  with 
the  only  weapons  they  had— their  tools. 

One  engineer  felled  five  Germans  with 
his  shovel  before  he  went  down  under  a 
fusillade  of  bullets,  according  to  the  late 
William  Buckley  Parsons,  then  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  later  colonel  com- 
manding the  11th.  Another  engineer 
drove  his  pick  through  the  helmet  and 
skull  of  a  Jerry  just  before  being  shot. 
Others  wielded  heavy  track  wrenches 
and  hurled  grenades  which  they  snatched 
from  wounded  Germans.  Private  Solo- 
mon Goldwater.  the  first  American  Jew 
to  be  killed  in  the  war,  seized  a  dead 
Tommy's  rifle  and  used  it  as  a  club. 
When  Goldwater's  body  was  recovered 
by  a  burial  party  a  few  days  later,  it  was 
found  to  contain  23  bayonet  wounds. 

Exactly  how  many  engineers  fought 
with  picks  and  shovels  will  never  be 
known.  In  the  first  wild  melee  it  was 
every  man  for  himself,  and  no  one  had 
time  to  observe  what  the  other  fellow 
was  doing.  They  had  no  chance  of  hold- 
ing up  the  well-armed  Germans  for  long, 
of  course,  and  when  the  latter  brought 
machineguns  into  action  they  were 
forced  to  scatter. 

But  as  they  fell  back,  most  of  the  engi- 
neers grabbed  the  rifles  of  fallen  British- 
ers or  Germans  and  continued  to  fight. 
One  of  these  men  was  Private  Alexander 
Alcock  of  Company  B.  After  a  Jerry 
firing  a  machinegun  mounted  on  the 
back  of  another  Jerry  had  cut  down  a 
whole  group  of  Canadians  standing  near 
him,  Alcock  recalls,  he  tried  to  take 
cover  in  a  dugout. 

"There's  no  room  for  you  here, 
Sammy,"  a  South  African  oflicer 
shouted.  "There're  1 04  of  us  down  here." 

Alcock  then  picked  up  an  Enfield  rifle 
and  joined  a  mixed  party  of  stragglers 
who  were  fighting  a  rear-guard  action 
under  the  command  of  a  British  lieuten- 
ant. They  would  run  a  few  yards,  drop 
to  the  ground  and  fire,  and  then  run 
again.  They  would  have  been  wiped  out, 
Alcock  thinks,  had  not  British  artillery 
in  the  rear  opend  up  on  the  Germans  and 
relieved  the  situation  a  bit. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  McLoud  ral- 
lied scattered  members  of  Company  F 
and  other  men  lost  from  their  outfits  and 


led  them  back  to  a  trench  line  where  in- 
fantry was  making  a  stand.  By  holding 
this  strong  point  stubbornly  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  most  of  the  night,  this 
irregular  body  did  much  to  delay  the 
German  thrust  along  the  main  Gouzeau- 
court-Cambrai  road  until  troops  in  the 
rear  could  form  a  better  organized  re- 
sistance. 

Other  engineers  who  were  trapped 
back  of  the  advancing  Jerries  stayed  in 
dugouts  until  after  dark  and  then  crept 
back  to  the  British  lines.  One  man  hid 
in  a  well  and  remained  there  until  Gou- 
zeaucourt  was  recaptured  two  days  later. 


"Don't  be  silly:  Dots  it  look 
him  shortly"'"' 
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Two  members  of  Company  F,  both 
named  MacDonald,  broke  away  from 
their  guards  after  being  captured  and 
dashed  to  freedom  through  an  old  trench. 

Not  so  lucky  was  Myron  VanDemark. 
another  member  of  Company  B,  who 
still  remembers  what  happened  very 
vividly.  Separated  from  his  company 
during  the  barrage,  he  was  trying  to  re- 
join it  when  a  Jerry  threw  a  hand  gre- 
nade at  him.  Fumes  from  the  exploding 
grenade  knocked  him  flat:  when  he  came 
to.  three  German  infantrymen  were 
standing  over  him  pointing  rifles  at  his 
head. 

VanDemark  sensibly  put  his  hands  up; 
and,  with  ten  other  captured  engineers, 
he  was  herded  to  the  rear  where  they 
were  interrogated  by  a  German  who 
had  lived  in  the  States.  His  first  question 
was,  "Have  any  of  you  guys  got  the  mak- 
ings of  a  Bull  Durham  or  Duke's  Mix- 
ture cigarette  on  you?" 

Incidentally,  American  prisoners  were 
such  a  novelty  to  Germans  that  the  1 1 
engineers  were  later  shown  to  the  Kaiser, 
Crown  Prince,  and  Generals  Hinden- 
burg,  and  Ludendorf.  And  on  their  way 
to  prison  camp  they  were  also  exhibited 


in  Berlin  where,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
audience,  they  defiantly  sang  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  a  performance  which 
was  met  with  stunned  silence. 

The  big  counterattack  in  which  the 
11th  Engineers  were  caught  also  in- 
volved the  1 2th  Engineers  to  a  lesser 
extent.  Several  of  our  train  crews  operat- 
ing in  the  Gouzeaucourt  area  were  un- 
able to  get  their  trains  out  ahead  of  the 
advancing  Germans,  and  a  few  of  them 
had  to  fight  their  way  back  to  safety.  At 
Tincourt  where  I  was  stationed,  about 
eight  miles  southwest  of  Gouzeaucourt, 
we  were  heavily  shelled:  and  a  report 
was  received  that  German  cavalrymen, 
the  Uhlans  no  less,  had  broken  through 
the  line  and  were  heading  our  way  hell 
for  leather. 

We  were  turned  out  in  a  hurry  with 
our  Krag-Jorgensens  and  "stood  to"  for 
hours  waiting  for  the  Uhlans.  For  the 
moment  we  felt  like  heroes  again  (as  we 
had  in  London),  not  just  working  stiffs. 
To  the  disappointment  of  most  of  us  no 
Uhlans  showed  up,  but  as  the  day  passed 
a  steady  stream  of  walking  wounded  and 
other  stragglers  filtered  back  with  vary- 
ing reports  of  the  battle. 

"Your  blokes  are  up  there  with  ours 
fightin"  like  bleedin'  lions,"  a  Tommy 
with  a  bandaged  head  told  us. 

"I  saw  one  of  your  coves  slam  a  hand- 
ful of  railroad  spikes  right  in  the  face 
of  a  Jerry  officer  that  came  at  him  with 
a  Luger,"  an  Australian  said. 

Another  report,  which  we  didn't  quite 
believe,  was  that  the  I  1th  Engineers  had 
routed  a  battalion  of  the  Prussian  Guard. 
Still  another,  which  we  were  afraid  might 
be  true,  had  it  that  the  llth  had  been 
entirely  wiped  out. 

It  wasn't  as  bad  as  that.  When  the 
roll  was  called  late  that  night  by  Colonel 
G.  M.  Hoffman  of  the  llth.  265  mem- 
bers of  the  working  party  who  had  gone 
to  Gouzeaucourt  were  accounted  for 
and  80  were  missing.  And  during  ensu- 
ing days,  as  the  British  stabilized  the 
front  after  having  lost  most  of  the 
ground  they  had  gained  in  their  original 
attack,  many  of  the  men  who  had  been 
trapped  behind  the  lines  drifted  back  into 
camp.  The  final  score  of  the  November 
30  fighting  showed  six  engineers  killed, 
13  wounded,  and  1  I  captured. 

This  was  a  small  toll  in  a  battle  in- 
volving more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men  and  tens  of  thousands  of  casualties, 
and  the  part  which  the  engineers  played 
in  stemming  the  German  onslaught  was 
comparatively  small.  But  they  were  the 
first  Americans  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
hand-to-hand  combat,  although  three 
members  of  the  1st  Division  had  been 
killed  in  action  on  the  Vosges  front  on 
November  3.  In  addition,  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  engineers  had  fought  with 
picks  and  shovels  appealed  strongly  to 
the  newspapers  and  the  public. 

The    usually   restrained   New  York 
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Times,  for  example,  gave  a  four-column 
headline  and  much  of  its  front  page  to 
the  story.  No  superlatives  were  spared. 
The  engineers,  the  Times  reported  in 
various  dispatches,  had  fought  "like 
tigers,"  "like  fiends,"'  and  "like  terrors," 
and  had  fallen  "gloriously  facing  the 
foe." 

Other  papers  were  even  more  rhap- 
sodic as  they  lauded  the  engineers  in 
news  stories,  editorials,  and  cartoons. 
Some  even  resorted  to  verse.  The  most 
quoted  of  these  probably  was  the  stirring 
ballad  written  by  Hubert  Kelley,  regi- 
mental poet  of  the  12th  Engineers.  This 
was  first  published  in  the  Paris  edition  of 
The  Stars  and  Stripes.  Two  stanzas  of  it 
went  as  follows: 

They  fought  with  stones,  they  fought 
with  clubs, 
they  fought  with  picks  and  spades, 
While  hid  machine  guns  burned  the  air 

with  furious  tirades. 
Though  shrapnel  burst,  and  fallen 
cursed, 

and  Taubes  whirred  overhead. 
They  fought  like  fiends,  and  when 
they  fell 
they  knew  they  could  have  fled. 
Many  a  Boche  was  found  that  day 

with  head  wide  open  laid 
By  some  resisting  Yankee  pick 

or  blow  of  Yankee  spade. 
And  faces  new  were  seen  behind 

the  British  bayonet 
But  he  who  fell  and  gave  his  gun 

had  nothing  to  regret. 
The  praise  that  was  heaped  on  the 
1 1th  Engineers  after  Gouzeaucourt,  and 
a  bit  later  when  26  of  them  were  decor- 
ated for  valor,  may  seem  a  bit  ridiculous 
today.  When  one  considers  the  hundreds 
of  bloodier  battles  in  which  Americans 
have  fought  since  then,  no  doubt  much 
of  it  was. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  the  United  States  had  not  been  in  a 
major  war  for  more  than  50  years,  and 
the  fighting  ability  of  the  American 
soldier  was  largely  an  unknown  qual- 
ity. Thus,  at  a  dark  period  of  the  war. 
the  news  from  Gouzeaucourt  helped  to 
build  confidence  in  America's  military 
effort  around  the  world.  If  unarmed  and 
half-trained  Americans  would  fight  like 
that,  it  was  reasoned,  only  victory  could 
result  when  millions  of  well-equipped 
American  combat  troops  reached  France. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  1 2th  Engineers 
the  stand  made  by  our  brothers-in-arms 
also  had  a  heartening  effect.  Some  of 
their  fame  was  reflected  on  us,  as  I  have 
said.  And  we  figured  that  if  one  outfit 
of  gandy  dancers  could  distinguish  itself, 
why  not  another?  As  we  returned  to  our 
humble  jobs  and  started  building  de- 
fenses against  the  far  greater  German 
offensive  which  was  to  engulf  us  the  next 
spring,  we  felt  that  our  lot  wasn't  such  an 
ignoble  one  after  all. 

THE  END 


MEN  WHO  KNOW 
STILL  CHOOSE 

f»LATYI  

THE  SMALLER 

STitONGER 

MONOFILAMENT 


The  time-tested 
line 

Cladding's  Platyl  is  the  im- 
ported monofilament  made 
expressly  for  fishing.  Why 
take  chances  with  unproved 
lines?  Use  the  line  that  has 
been  proved  for  years  by 
record-breaking  catches. 
Stronger  with  smaller  di- 
ameter, this  line  curls  less 
and  withstands  tempera- 
ture changes. 

NOW  FOR  TROLLING! 
METERED  PLATYL 

With  a  diff'erent  color  every 
ten  yards.  Cladding's  new 
metered  Platyl  gives  you 
accurate  line  measurement 
for  better  trolling. 


AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  DEALER 


IF  IT'S  GLAOOING 
IT  S  GUARANTEED 


B.  F.  GLADDING  &  CO.,  INC.,  SOUTH  OTSE  LIC,  N .  Y. 
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Save  labor  cost  up  to  100%,  reducing 
completed  home  cost  up  to  40%.  You  can 
assemble  any  of  57  designs  from  easy-to- 
follow  plans.  No  measuring  or  cutting 
.  .  .  every  piece  precision  ma- 
chine pre-cut  and  marked. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MILL.  Eliminate  all 
between  overhead,  profit  and  labor  costs. 
Nothing  to  plan  or  figure.  Complete  with  all 
lumber,  hardware,  pamt,  nails,  glass,  roofing, 
etc.  Sterling  Home  quality  material  through- 
out. Freight  paid  most  areas.  Write  today. 
Send  25c  for  illustrated,  color  catalog,  floor 
plans  and  details 


INTERNATIONAL  MILL  &  TIMBER  CO.  Bay  City,  Michigan,  DEPT.  AL  39 


NEW  OPPORTUNITY 
—  Profitable  Drive-ln  Chain  — 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  exclusive  licensed  retail 
drive-ins.  Highly  successful  national  chain  entering  expansion  program. 
Complete  building  plans,  equipment  leasing  plan  and  merchandising 
plans  supplied  for  money-making  operation  of  your  own  Sno-Cap  Root 
Beer  and  hamburger  business.  Write  at  once  for  application  forms  en- 
abling you  to  reserve  exclusive  territory. 

SNO-CAP  ROOT  BEER  COMPANY  •  Division  of  Reed  &  Bell,  Inc. 

1490  North  Central  Ave.  Humboldt,  Tenn. 
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APACHELAND  WELCOMES  WHITE  MAN 

( Continued  jroni  page  15)  


attendants  filled  'er  up,  shincd  the  wind- 
shield, and,  before  you  could  say  "saw- 
buck,"  high-pressured  this  reporter  into 
an  item  he  had  no  earthly  use  for.  Smart 
salesmen! 

The  next  half  hour  was  spent  marvel- 
ing at  the  tribe's  exquisite  Hon-Dah  Mo- 
tel, just  back  of  the  filling  station.  Al- 
most entirely  Indian-buiU,  the  motel  con- 
sists of  15  handsome  log  cabins  with  in- 
terior appointments  that  will  delight  the 
most  fastidious. 

There  are  other  filling  stations  and 
motels  here,  but  none  on  this  posh  level. 
These  two  projects,  among  the  first  built 
by  the  enterprise,  are  striking  examples 
of  Apache  ingenuity  in  bidding  for  the 
tourist  trade  where  it  has  the  most  im- 
pact: at  the  main  gate  of  the  reservation. 

This  might  lead  the  newcomer  to  be- 
lieve that  the  two  highways  through  Apa- 
cheland  are  cluttered  with  tourist  clap- 
trap. But  here  again  the  Indian  sense  ot 
the  dramatic  shows  up.  Not  a  single 
snack  shack  or  other  "lure"  appears  on 
these  roads,  except  in  Whiteriver  and  a 
small  settlement  at  the  Fort  Apache  turn- 
ofl".  Highway  73  winds  south  from  In- 
dian Pine  for  20  miles,  unreeling  cen- 
turies of  history.  On  both  sides  of  the 
road  are  scattered  rancherias  with  Gov- 
ernment-built cottages,  some  of  them 
sprouting  TV  antennas.  Invariably,  two 
additional  buildings  stand  nearby:  a 
crude  brush  house  (or  "squaw  cooler") 
and  a  pole  wickiup  (or  tepee). 

The  brush  house  dates  from  ancient 
times;  the  wickiup  was  easily  dismantled 
and  transported  by  horse  travois  on 
hunts  and  forays  against  enemies.  The 
cottage  is  the  so-called  modern  Indian's 
home.  We  learned  by  moccasin  grape- 
vine that  while  many  tribal  families 
moved  into  them  and  remained,  just  as 
many  moved  out  again,  preferring  the 
more  colorful  ancestral  lodgings. 

The  enterprise  blueprint  shows  a  mod- 
ern housing  development  to  be  built 
sometime  in  the  future.  I  hate  to  see  this 
come.  Being  a  selfish  romantic,  I  like  my 
Indians  in  their  immemorial  settings  — 
which  is  flying  in  the  face  of  "progress." 

Whiteriver  is  a  town  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. Aside  from  its  recent  accessions 
to  tourism,  it  probably  looks  much  like  it 
always  did.  Indians  and  whites  live  here 
comfortably  if  somewhat  haphazardly. 
It's  an  architectural  hodgepodge  of  the 
old  and  new  that  would  make  a  purist 
squirm.  Droop-eared  burros  are  as  com- 
mon on  the  streets  as  cars.  Summer  days 
find  Apache  women  in  gaudy,  tent-sized 
skirts  squatting  on  the  sidewalks  with 
their  papooses,  often  in  cradleboards, 
gossiping.  The  world's  troubles  touch 
lightly  here. 

There  are  cafes,  stores,  trading  posts, 
and  a  hotel.  The  hotdog  stand  has  not 


come  —  as  yet!  The  proprietors  of  these 
establishments,  mostly  Indians,  seem  to- 
tally unimpressed  by  their  new  role  of 
entrepreneur. 

Near  Fort  Apache  we  stopped  for  cof- 
fee at  a  trim  little  eatery  that  might  have 
been  lifted  from  a  street  in  your  home- 
town. The  sign  read  "Riley's  Cafe."  An 
Indian  with  that  name?  The  pleasant 
Hopi  woman  who  served  us  excellent 
java  smiled  when  I  asked  her  if  she  had 
married  an  Irishman. 

"Nope,"  she  chuckled.  "My  husband, 
he's  just  a  crazy  Apache."  But  Riley! 

Names  can  be  misleading. 

So  can  roads,  in  some  places.  But  not 
in  Apacheland.  Hundreds  of  direction 
signs  have  been  erected  all  over  the 
place.  You  always  know  where  you  are, 
if  you  can  read.  Your  biggest  dilemma  is 
which  road  to  take  first.  The  Indians 
have  built  a  network  of  them. 

The  smooth  grave!  snaking  ofl'  toward 
Lake  Hawley  was  a  must.  This  is  the 
tribe's  most  pretentious  development;  it 
calls  for  an  outlay  of  $500,000  over  the 
next  few  years.  They  built  the  lake  in 
1957  with  leased  equipment.  It  perches 
at  8,500  feet  elevation  in  virgin  forests 
of  spruce,  fir,  and  aspen.  The  latter  trees, 
locally  called  "quakers,"  were  then  turn- 
ing a  lush  gold  from  early  autumn  frosts. 
We  spent  two  hours  driving  to  this  beau- 
tiful lake,  but  could  have  made  it  in 
half  that  time  had  we  not  paused  so 
often  to  rhapsodize  over  the  glorious 
scenery  and  gape  at  animals  we'd  never 
seen  at  such  close  range. 

Once  we  drove  slowly  behind  a  flock 
of  about  30  wild  turkeys  which  landed 
in  the  road  and  went  gabbling  ahead  ex- 
actly like  a  bunch  of  excited  women. 
We  stopped  just  as  they  took  off.  And 
that's  when  the  huge  bull  elk  stalked  into 
the  road.  Head  high,  he  tossed  a  dis- 
dainful glance  at  the  car  and  kept  mov- 
ing. Several  cows  trailed  him.  My  fran- 
tic efforts  to  get  the  camera  set  startled 
them,  and  they  went  bounding  into  the 
trees.  No  picture. 

Later,  at  a  campsite  on  a  brawling 
creek,  we  found  countless  deer  tracks  in 
the  mud,  and  imprinted  over  them  were 
the  huge  mark  of  a  bear's  foot.  These 
campsites  are  impressive.  The  Indians 
have  created  more  than  400  of  them  at 
strategic  locations,  fitting  each  with  plank 
tables  and  benches,  fireplaces,  sanitary 
facilities,  and  even  free  wood.  Along 
several  remote  streams,  and  bordering 
some  of  the  two  dozen  lakes,  they  have 
built  snug  log  cabins  for  rental  to  sports- 
men. 

There  are  big  plans  for  Hawley.  They 
include  a  rambling  lodge  with  restaurant 
and  cocktail  lounge,  smart  shops,  rental 
cabins  and  boats,  campgrounds,  trailer 
park,  and  picnic  areas.  Even  a  golf 


course  and  ski  run  are  going  in,  the  last 
two  items  never  before  attempted  by 
Indian  builders. 

Around  the  lake  are  some  500  pic- 
turesque summer  homesites  which  the 
enterprise  is  leasing  for  25  years  at  prices 
ranging  from  $40  to  $175  a  year,  de- 
pending upon  size  and  location.  No  lot 
is  smaller  than  half  an  acre.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  all  these  sites  will  be  leased 
by  next  Memorial  Day,  when  Lake  Haw- 
ley will  be  formally  opened.  They  are 
attracting  lovers  of  the  extremely  remote. 

Everywhere  in  Apacheland  there  is 
felt  a  deep  sense  of  remoteness  and  be- 
ing away  from  it  all.  This  is  pointed  up 
by  the  several  ancient  ruins  your  wan- 
derings will  uncover.  The  most  famous 
of  these  is  Kinishba,  four  miles  west  of 
Fort  Apache.  This  was  a  vigorous  com- 
munity of  some  2,000  people  who  van- 
ished mysteriously  about  1350,  leaving 
only  broken  pottery  and  stone  imple- 
ments as  a  record  of  their  existence.  Ex- 
cellent material  here  for  the  camera  fan 
and  historian. 

But  that  goes  for  the  entire  region.  To 
see  it  all,  you  would  have  to  drive  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  Cibecue,  for  example,  is 
the  largest  Apache  settlement  on  the 
reservation,  but  tourists  seldom  see  it. 
It  is  many  miles  west  of  Whiteriver,  and 
is  the  scene  of  the  last  battle  between  the 
U.  S.  Cavalry  and  these  Indians. 

Fort  Apache,  three  miles  south  of 
Whiteriver,  was  built  and  garrisoned  in 
1 870  as  protection  against  these  Apaches' 
grandfathers.  Today,  the  fine  old  build- 
ings house  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Boarding  School  for  Indian  children  of 
various  Arizona  tribes.  There  were 
about  350  on  the  rolls  the  day  we  visited 
there.  Some  were  playing  football  on  the 
old  parade  ground;  others  were  working 
on  a  new  tennis  court.  Schooldays  in 
Apacheland  appeared  little  different 
from  schooldays  elsewhere. 

I  have  been  asked  what  my  most  in- 
teresting experience  was  while  covering 
this  story.  It  was  seeing  Indian  craftsmen 
poring  over  blueprints,  bronze  men  in 
sports  clothes  sitting  behind  executive 
desks  in  tribal  headquarters,  smiling 
young  girls  in  modern  dress  banging 
typewriters,  Indian  cat-skinners  piloting 
huge  bulldozers.  These  sights  are  star- 
tling because  they  are  manifestations  of 
a  new  era  dawning.  A  good  thing,  per- 
haps; yet  to  me  there  is  something  sad 
about  the  passing  of  the  old  to  make 
room  for  the  new. 

You  may  have  a  difierent  idea  about 
these  things.  One  thing  is  certain  though; 
your  most  jarring  experience  may  occur 
while  you  are  idling  along  on  some  back 
road  dreaming  about  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, when  suddenly  the  shiny  snout  of 
a  diesel  locomotive  pokes  out  of  the 
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woods.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  string 
ol  flatcars  piled  high  with  logs.  This  is 
the  Apache  Railroad,  with  60  scenic 
miles  of  steel  winding  through  the  for- 
ests. It  hauls  logs  (tourists  in  summer) 
from  the  various  timber  cutting  areas  to 
McNary.  the  sawmill  town  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

Logging  is  big  business  here,  and  a 
percentage  of  the  profits  from  it  goes 
into  the  tribal  fund.  In  the  past  four 
years  hunting  and  fishing  have  been  run- 
ning close  to  logging  in  importance.  To 
wet  a  fly  in  Apacheland  you  must  have 
a  State  fishing  license  plus  a  reservation 
permit,  which  is  available  all  over  the 
White  Mountain  region  and  as  far  away 
as  Tucson.  It  is  a  bargain  at  60  cents  for 
one  day,  30  cents  a  day  thereafter,  or 
$15  a  year.  There  is  no  closed  fishing 
season. 

Reservation  hunting  by  non-Indians  is 
limited  to  elk,  bear,  javelina,  dove,  and 
wildfowl.  An  elk-bear  combination  per- 
mit costs  $10,  the  last  three  $1  each.  A 
.State  hunting  license  is  required. 

Trained  young  Apache  game  wardens 
patrol  the  entire  region,  ready  to  help 
with  advice  and  assistance.  They  carry 
first  aid  kits  in  their  jeeps,  and  they  are 
expert  in  rendering  emergency  treatment 
for  minor  injuries. 

Money  from  the  sale  of  permits,  as 
well  as  from  all  other  tourist  sources, 
goes  into  the  tribal  fund  to  pay  wages 
and  further  expand  the  building  pro- 
gram for  the  visitor's  comfort.  These 


folk  are  bent  upon  making  their  reserva- 
tion one  of  America's  top  vacation  spots. 
They  don't  have  far  to  go  to  attain  this 
ambition. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  scarcely 
half  a  century  ago  only  the  foolhardy 
dared  to  venture  here.  A  brief  interim 
separates  the  war  dance  from  the  square 
dance.  The  tourist  has  come,  but  much 
of  the  timeless  tradition  remains.  There 
are  churches  of  several  denominations 
on  the  reservation,  but  the  Apaches  still 
hold  their  own  religious  ceremonies  and 
dances.  Some  live  in  the  white  man's 
lodges,  but  smoke  still  curls  from  many 
tepees. 

This  is  well.  The  big  changeover 
should  not  take  place  too  fast.  The  In- 
dians have  done  a  great  job  so  far.  They 
are  dedicated.  Their  goal  is  a  better  life 
for  their  people,  better  educational  ad- 
vantages, more  employment.  These  peo- 
ple are  no  longer  mere  digits  on  Gov- 
ernment rolls.  They  are  solid  American 
citizens,  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  this 
status  implies.  They  are  self-sustaining, 
pay  personal  and  income  taxes,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  draft,  and  privileged  to  vote. 
With  a  little  help  from  their  white 
brothers,  they'll  make  the  grade. 

This  isn't  all  the  story  of  Apacheland; 
it  is  just  the  highlights.  One  must  see  it 
to  grasp  the  whole  thing.  Well,  those 
"Hon-Dah:  Be  My  Guest"  signs  are  up 
on  every  road  leading  into  this  place. 
They  are  your  standing  invitation  to  an 
experience  you'll  never  forget,  the  hnd 


FRANCE'S  MAN  OF  DESTINY 

(Continued  from  l>tige  17) 


promises  scrupulously  in  spite  of  his 
personal  feelings  and  beliefs.  But  it  is 
also  an  undeniable  fact  that  in  making 
these  promises  the  general  evidenced  a 
political  naivete  and  an  abysmal  ignor- 
ance of  the  game  of  French  politics 
which  were  to  defeat  the  honest  purpose 
of  his  pledges. 

It  was  no  easy  task  which  faced  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  premiership  in  trying  to 
coordinate  the  parties"  discordant  aims. 
After  an  enthusiastic  start  and  a  quick 
disillusionment,  the  Premier  resigned  in 
January  1946.  Later,  in  explaining  his 
departure,  he  said,  "When  I  saw  that 
the  parties  had  forgotten  nothing  and 
learned  nothing  and  that  consequently  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  or  anyone 
else  to  form  a  true  government,  I  left.  I 
didn't  try  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
parties." 

While  the  constitution  was  being  la- 
boriously scraped  together.  General  de 
Gaulle  appealed— in  vain— to  the  politi- 
cians to  give  it  the  backbone  of  a  strong 
executive.  When  their  spineless  monster 
flopped  out  of  the  cauldron,  he  said, 
"They  have  built  a  bad  constitution  in 
spite  of  me,  against  me." 


In  the  referendum  which  followed, 
only  62  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
expressed  their  wishes.  It  is  interesting 
to  analyze  this  vote,  since  it  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  incoherence  which 
succeeded  it.  Out  of  24,773.000  regis- 
tered voters.  7,880.000  abstained;  9,039,- 
000,  or  about  36  percent,  voted  "Yes"; 
and  7.830,000  voted  "No."  In  other 
words,  some  36  percent  of  the  voters  im- 
posed a  misfitted  regime  on  the  rest  of 
the  population  —  a  strange  commentary 
on  the  confusion  of  the  times. 

The  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  are 
complex  enough  to  exceed  the  scope  of 
this  article,  but  one  of  them  is  worth 
a  special  mention.  The  referendum  vote 
was  tied  to  a  choice  of  party  so  that  the 
voters  could  express  their  opinion  of  the 
constitution  only  by  voting  for  the  party 
of  their  choice,  thus  combining  a  general 
election  with  the  referendum.  It  is  rather 
staggering  to  realize  that  nearly  8  mil- 
lion voters  could  not  or  would  not  make 
a  choice  among  the  14  parties  bidding 
for  their  favor.  Another  interesting  as- 
pect of  this  study  stems  from  the  stand 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  favor  of  the 
constitution,  since  this  party  gathered 


$700  a  Week  to  BEGIN.  Car  Furnished. 

Compare  THIS  Job  to 
the  OneYou  Have  GOT 

Then — if  you'd  like  to  switch 
-I'll  Show  You  How  to  DO  It 

Yes,  I'll  show  you  how  to  get  into  one  of 
the  best  paying  professions  in  America 
today — Auto  Claim  Investigating.  Here's 
why  employers  are  glad  to  pay  top  sala- 
ries to  men  in  this  particular  field. 

This  year  more  than  25  million  auto 
accident  claims  will  have  to  be  settled! 
No  wonder  Auto  Claim  Adjustors  are  so 
greatly  needed.  No  wonder  insurance 
companies  pay  as  much  as  $450  a  month 
to  start;  provide  a  private  office,  a  secre- 
tary and  a  car  for  personal  use — all  ex- 
penses paid!  That's  why  the  money-mak- 
ing opportunities  in  this  exciting  field  are 
so  great.  Even  if  you  have  only  an  aver- 
age education  you  can  go  far  in  this  ex- 
citing new  profession.  Lot  nio  teach  you  at 
home  by  mail.  In  a  few  weeks  you  can  learn 
enough  to  get  on  the  road  to  a  five-figure  salary. 
You  can  either  work  for  yourself  or  for  a  big 
reliable  company.  No  need  to  change  your  lo- 
cation. No  tedious  office  hours!  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  find  out  all  about  this  interesting 
profession.  Get  in  touch  with  me  right  away. 
ERIC  P.  McNAIR,  President,  LIBERTY 
SCHOOL  OF  CLAIM  INVESTIGATING, 
Dept.  173,  Liberty  ville,  Illinois. 
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5'/2  million  votes  representing  62  per- 
cent of  the  9  million  votes  which  saddled 
France  with  its  deadly  constitutional 
burden. 

Under  the  new  constitution  all  three 
powers  of  government  were  vested  in 
the  parliament.  The  President  of  the 
Fourth  Republic  had  no  power  beyond 
figurehead  representation  and  the  dubi- 
ous task  of  selecting  premiers.  His 
choices  were  automatically  circum- 
scribed to  political  leaders  presumed  ca- 
pable of  gathering  a  sufficient  parliamen- 
tary majority  to  obtain  the  investiture  of 
the  "Chamber  of  Disputes"— as  I  once 
heard  our  Chamber  of  Deputies  called, 
very  aptly  I  thought.  In  reality  it  was 
this  chamber  of  640  Deputies  divided 
into  some  15  political  parties  which  con- 
trolled the  formation  and  duration  of  the 
government.  Once  designated  by  the 
President  for  the  parliamentary  slaugh- 
terhouse, the  political  leaders  had  to 
shop  around  among  the  various  parties 
for  their  majority.  The  best  they  could 
hope  for,  out  of  their  finagled  deals,  was 
a  temporary  compromise  and  an  imper- 
manent government  life. 

This  inane  political  razzle-dazzle  often 
resulted  in  parado.xical  combinations 
which  achieved  the  unholy  miracle  of 
uniting  bitterly  opposed  parties  of  the 
so-called  right  and  left.  An  example  of 
this  occurred  early  last  year  with  the  ob- 


THERE  HE  GOES -ANOTHER  STRIKE  .' 


scene  marriage  of  convenience  which 
linked  the  Poujadiste  extreme  right  and 
the  communists  to  bring  down  the  gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Guy  Moliet,  a  mod- 
erate socialist,  on  the  Algerian  issue. 

It  was  on  this  crucial  issue  of  the  Al- 
gerian problem  that  the  pressure  cooker 
blew  its  top.  Having  suffered  24  changes 
of  government  in  1 1  years,  the  people 
knew  that  political  stability  could  not  be 
achieved  under  the  existing  regime.  And 
they  realized  that  no  deep,  real  reforms 
could  be  expected  from  the  party- 
splintered  assembly.  Extraconstitutional 
measures  were  needed. 

The  desperate  situation  in  Algeria  was 
to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  the  con- 
tradictory policies  of  the  successive  gov- 
ernments. One  million  white  Colons— 
the  name  given  to  the  French  landown- 
ers—threatened to  take  the  situation  into 
their  own  hands.  And  the  military  lead- 
ers, unable  to  obtain  coherent  measures 
from  the  Paris  government,  were  forced 
to  assume  leadership  of  the  Colons' 
movement  in  order  to  maintain  the  situ- 
ation under  control.  They  had  no  desire 
or  intention  to  lead  a  revolution— an  un- 
thinkable proposition  to  the  French  tra- 
dition of  Cedant  Anna  Togae  (Let  arms 
yield  to  the  toga;  i.e.,  military  to  civil 
power).  But  the  utter  chaos  of  the  par- 
liamentary merry-go-round  forced  the 
hand  of  the  military.  They  threatened  a 


AND  ANOTHER  THING  I  LIKE  — 


coup  d'etat  and  acclaimed  General  de 
Gaulle  as  their  leader. 

It  must  be  emphatically  stated  here 
that  General  de  Gaulle  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  events  of  Algeria.  Ap- 
proached by  certain  political  and  military 
leaders,  he  declined  to  lead  their  rebel- 
lion; but  he  went  to  Paris  and  held  a 
press  conference  at  which  he  expressed 
his  views  on  the  gravity  of  the  national 
crisis  and  pointed  out  the  necessary  re- 
forms. He  offered  himself  as  a  catalyst  of 
the  French  people's  aspirations. 

Meanwhile  the  politicians  still  refused 
to  face  the  truth.  They  hung  on  for  dear 
life  to  the  constitution  which  gave  them 
the  real  power;  they  even  united  their 
unreconcilable  forces  to  resist  having  to 
give  up  this  power  and— to  use  a  pithy 
French  expression  —  their  comfortable 
cheese.  On  May  29  President  Coty, 
breaking  the  tradition  of  the  Fourth  Re- 
public, addressed  a  message  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  which  he  stated,  "I 
have  asked  General  de  Gaulle  to  confer 
with  the  Chief  of  State  [President  Coty 
himself]  and  examine  with  him  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  form  a  government  of 
'National  Salvation,'  within  the  frame- 
work of  Republican  legality." 

Under  the  combined  pressures  of  the 
politico-military  events  of  Algeria,  of  the 
economic  chaos  of  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy, and  of  the  finally  aroused  French 
people  nearing  open  rebellion,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  forced  to  vote  con- 
fidence in  the  general  and  to  invest  him 
with  the  exceptional  powers  which  he 
requested. 

General  de  Gaulle,  the  almost  forgot- 
ten "Man  of  Destiny,"  regained  his  sym- 
bolical status  as  a  rallying  mark  for 
French  patriotism  and  reason. 

What  made  General  de  Gaulle  an  al- 
\  most  forgotten  Man  of  Destiny?  What 
I  made  the  country  remember  him  in  this 
I  hour  of  crisis?  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
I  tions  explains  the  quasi-miracle  which,  in 
less   than   five   months,   stopped  the 
French  nation's  near-topple  over  the 
brink  of  disaster. 

When  General  de  Gaulle  arrived  in 
London  in  June  1940,  he  was  like  a  man 
possessed.  The  shattering  impact  of  that 
month's  events  must  have  caused  insuf- 
ferable tortures  to  a  character  like 
Charles  de  Gaulle's.  There  was  the 
shame  of  national  defeat,  the  frus- 
trated feeling  that  he  alone  —  had  he 
been  the  head  instead  of  an  arm— could 
have  turned  the  tables  on  the  Germans. 
Those  were  dark  days  indeed  for  a  man 
who  felt  within  himself  an  almost  in- 
human faith  in  his  power  to  save  France. 
Perhaps  there  was  excessive  self-pride  in 
his  sense  of  destiny?  And  yet,  who  could 
deny  that  Charles  de  Gaulle  had  the 
virtues  and  qualities  of  a  Man  of  Des- 
tiny? His  breeding,  training,  and  char- 
acter conspired  with  what  some  may 
call  an  act  of  God  to  push  him  into  a 
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unique  position  as  the  leader  of  the  Free 
French.  With  the  virtues  which  made 
him  what  he  is,  there  were  bound  to  be 
corresponding  faults. 

Always  a  proud  man,  Charles  de 
Gaulle  now  acquired  a  reputation  for  ar- 
rogance and  self-pride  which  did  not 
make  for  good  human  relations,  much 
less  for  good  public  relations.  His  rigid- 
ity, stubbornness,  and  strong  will  made 
him  difficult  to  deal  with.  His  only  in- 
terest was  that  of  France  as  he  saw  it, 
and  he  fought  for  it  with  bitter  deter- 
mination: he  clashed  often  with  Winston 
Churchill  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for 
whom  France's  interests  were  secondary. 

Being  a  leader  of  the  government-in- 
exile  of  a  country  defeated  and  shamed 
surely  had  much  to  do  with  his  attitude. 
In  a  sense,  Charles  de  Gaulle  was  the 
victim  of  an  inferiority  complex,  but  it 
was  not  a  personal  complex  with  him;  it 
was  a  national  one.  His  aggressiveness 
was  a  natural  psychological  reaction  to 
acts  which  he  deemed  belittling  to  his 
beloved  country.  He  could  no  longer 
bear  contradiction,  since  it  would  tend 
to  weaken  his  own  faith.  He  withdrew 
into  a  sort  of  inner  dungeon  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  men  who  either 
shared  his  faith  blindly  or  who  fawned 
on  him  with  distorting  compliance.  The 
effect  of  all  this  was  bound  to  become 
distorted  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
who  had  dealings  with  General  de 
Gaulle.  Reputations  are  often  built  on 
such  distortions,  and  the  men  who  are 
their  subjects  sometimes  become  carica- 
turized  beyond  possible  recognition. 

In  the  fervent  rejoicing  which,  for  too 
short  a  time,  united  the  French  people  at 
the  time  of  their  liberation  from  the 
nightmare  of  the  war  and  occupation, 
Charles  de  Gaulle  saw  the  bright  hope 
of  a  French  "Renaissance."  It  was  of 
short  duration.  His  first  disillusion  came 
with  the  political  mud-tramping  which 
caused  him  to  resign  his  premiership. 
The  second  —  deeper  still  —  followed  his 
creation  of  a  political  party,  his  Rasseiu- 
bleineiU  dii  Peuple  Frangais,  with  which 
he  hoped  to  conquer  an  electoral  major- 
ity and  achieve  the  needed  constitutional 
reforms.  Instead  of  his  party  reforming 
the  parliamentary  mores,  it  became  cor- 
rupted by  them:  and  General  de  Gaulle 
had  no  honest  alternative  but  to  dissolve 
his  party. 

When  Charles  de  Gaulle  retired  to  his 
hermitage  at  Colombey-les-deux-Eglises 
in  1951,  he  had  not  lost  his  sense  of  des- 
tiny; but  he  realized  that  the  hand  of  fate 
cannot  be  forced.  He  was  determined 
not  to  intervene  in  his  country's  affairs 
unless  called  to  their  leadership  by  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen. 

For  seven  long  years  Charles  de 
Gaulle  studied  and  meditated.  Perhaps 
he  realized  that  he  had  gained  the  esteem 
of  his  compatriots  but  not  their  love,  and 
he  came  down  from  his  ivory  tower  to 


mingle  with  the  people  of  his  native  Lor- 
raine. A  remarkable  change  came  over 
this  remarkable  man.  He  learned  from 
his  past  failures.  Rid  of  many  old  ad- 
visers whose  counsels  were  not  always 
wise,  his  judgment  became  clearer.  He 
discarded  the  arrogance  which  had 
cloaked  him  into  splendid  but  inhuman 
isolation,  and  he  gained  understanding. 
In  recognizing  his  own  failings  and  in 
overcoming  them.  Charles  de  Gaulle  at- 
tained the  greatness  which  had  eluded 
him  during  his  greatest  war  hours.  And 
he  proved  this  when,  finally,  the  call 
came. 

As  General  de  Gaulle  emerged  from 
his  retirement,  the  French  people  sensed 
the  change  and  recognized  that  in  the  sea 
of  disorder  which  threatened  to  engulf 
them  this  man  alone  could  provide  the 
leadership  which  they  had  negatively 
craved  for  so  long.  The  people  would 
undoubtedly  have  followed  General  de 
Gaulle  if  he  had  chosen  to  seize  the 
power  by  force.  But  he  needed  no  force 
now,  for  his  new-found  wisdom  and 
humaneness  reached  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  French  people  as  his  cold 
intellect  had  never  been  able  to.  Mass 
psychology  often  favors  the  evil  ends  of 
the  demagogs,  but  now  it  was  working 
in  favor  of  an  honest  leader. 

It  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the 
French  people  as  individuals  that  the 
absurd  state  of  affairs  which  character- 
ized the  Fourth  Republic  lasted  so  long. 
In  his  delightful  satire  on  our  compa- 
triots, entitled  The  Diaries  of  Major 
1  hompson.  M.  Daninos  coined  a  some- 
what exaggerated  truism  when  he  qual- 
ified France  as  "a  country  divided  into 
forty  million  Frenchmen."  The  French 
people  were  not  divided  so  much  by  dif- 
ferences in  broad  principles  as  by  the 
grotesque  system  of  party  politics  im- 
posed upon  them.  They  had  no  way  of 
expressing  their  desires.  They  could  only 
express  their  discontent,  and  that  only 
through  eccentric  manifestations  such  as 
the  creation  of  new  parties  like  Monsieur 
Poujade's  crackpot  "To  hell  with  taxes" 
party:  or  by  the  protest  votes  handed  to 
the  Communist  Party  which  doubled  its 
voting  strength  and  helped  to  maintain 
its  deliberate  subversion  of  French  poli- 
tics. Someone  whose  name  I  forget  once 
said.  "Out  of  five  communist  votes,  one 
is  a  Moscow  communist  vote,  one  is  a 
Titoist's,  and  three  are  from  discon- 
tented Frenchmen." 

This  is  all  over  now.  Charles  de  Gaulle 
was  installed  as  Premier  with  all  the 
powers  he  requested,  and  he  has  begun 
the  task  of  renovation.  This  time  the 
constitutional  referendum  took  place  — 
as  it  should  —  before  the  general  elec- 
tions. In  contrast  with  the  abstentions  of 
1946,  the  people,  who  now  were  able  to 
face  the  real  issue,  turned  out  heavily  to 
exercise  their  just  right.  Out  of  26'/2 
million  registered  voters,  more  than  90 
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percent  went  to  the  polls;  nearly  8U  per- 
cent said  "Yes"  to  General  de  Gaulle's 
constitution.  This  overwhelming  man- 
date insured  an  orderly  transition  from 
the  anarchy  which  characterized  the 
Fourth  Republic  to  a  new  experiment  in 
reasonable  government.  .Shortly  after  the 
referendum  a  lovely  American  lady  who 
is  also  an  intelligent  columnist  visited 
France.  Inez  Robb  then  wrote  in  her 
United  Features  column:  "Even  48 
hours  in  Paris  is  sufficient  to  convince  an 
old  admirer  of  "La  Belie  France'  that 
there  is  a  new  air  of  hope,  serenity  and 
good  will  toward  man  in  the  French  air 
since  the  return  of  General  de  Gaulle  at 
the  helm."  This  was  indeed  a  good  ex- 
pression of  the  relief  felt  by  the  French 
people. 

In  November  the  French  people  took 
its  electoral  broom  and  swept  out  the 
political  garbage  of  the  late  Fourth 
Republic.  The  results  were  like  bitter 
hemlock  for  the  old  political  leaders. 
The  communists  lost  all  but  10  of  their 
149  seats,  and  more  than  32  percent  of 
their  votes.  A  new  party  emerged  as  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  new  French  poli- 
tics: the  U.N.R..  Union  pour  la  Noii- 
velle  Rcpiihliqite.  It  obtained  188  seats 
and  26.4  percent  of  the  almost  21  mil- 
lion votes  cast.  This  new  party  is  made 
up.  for  the  most  part,  of  followers  of 
General  de  Gaulle.  And  while  it  counts 
a  few  extremists  in  its  ranks,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  give  full  support  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

The  last  phase  in  the  erection  of  the 
new  political  structure  was  completed  on 
December  23  when  General  de  Gaulle 
was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 


Fifth  Republic  of  France.  A  few  days 
later  his  government  inaugurated  sweep- 
ing reforms  designed  to  restore  economic 
stability:  Devaluation  of  the  franc  to  its 
realistic  value,  to  permit  French  prod- 
ucts to  compete  more  favorably  in  world 
markets;  reduction  or  suppression  of 
nearly  all  government  subsidies;  real  and 
fair  taxation;  etc.  All  these  measures  of 
austerity  were  accompanied  by  only  a 
few  gnashings  of  profiteers'  teeth. 

Already,  many  fruits  of  good  consti- 
tutional government  are  showing  on  the 
constitutional  tree.  The  detonator  has 
been  removed  from  the  dynamite  charge 
of  Algeria;  communism  has  lost  a  major 
part  of  its  subversive  capabilities;  public 
confidence  has  been  restored.  France, 
key  to  NATO  —  according  to  President 
Eisenhower  —  is  now  able  and  willing  to 
assume  her  full  share  in  the  defense  of 
our  Western  civilization.  She  is  now 
capable  of  the  leadership  required  in  the 
construction  of  a  United  Europe. 

In  his  first  speech  as  President  of  the 
Republic,  General  de  Gaulle  concluded: 
"Without  this  effort  to  restore  order, 
without  the  sacrifices  which  it  requires 
and  the  hopes  it  holds,  we  would  remain 
a  backward  nation  hovering  perpetually 
between  tragedy  and  mediocrity.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  succeed  in  our  great  na- 
tional undertaking  to  restore  economic 
and  financial  order,  what  a  milestone 
this  will  be  on  the  road  to  greatness." 

The  French  people  are  accepting  in 
good  spirit  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
bring  back  economic  sanity.  This  augurs 
well  for  the  destinies  of  a  French  "Re- 
naissance" under  the  leadership  of 
France's  Man  of  Destiny.         the  end 
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About 

BOOKS 

( Com'imicd  fro///  ptTge  8 1 

\\  ith  cii;iptcTs  1)\  J.  Etigar  Hoox  cr,  David 
SarnotT,  et  al. 


Ucn-Giiiioii,  l)y  Robert  Sr.  John,  dol  hi.kd \n' 
&  CO.,  $5.95.  Qmccrning  an  extraordinary 
man  who  has  probabh'  done  more  than  any 
other  person  to  make  Israel  a  nation  to  be 
reckoned  with. 


Franktiirt,  Cologne,  Berlin,  by  Hubert  C. 
Aleman.  dorr.ance,  .S.>.  A  book  which  deals 
\\  ith  a  part  of  the  world  that  is  a  key  spot 
in  the  East-West  struggle. 


Science  Album,  by  Gerald  Al.  Straight,  hart 
PLiii.isHENG  CO.,  $4.75.  For  boys  and  girls 
with  an  interest  in  astronomy,  biology, 
chemistry,  and  other  natural  sciences. 


Letter  ol  Mar(|ue,  by  Andrew  Hepburn. 
LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  $>.95.  A  novcl  about  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  privateers  who  took 
part  in  it. 


My  Story,  by  Alar>-  .\stor.  dolhi.ld.w  \  co., 
$.>.95.  A  movie  queen's  account  of  how  she 
achic\  cd  success  before  she  was  ready  for  it 
and  iiow  she  later  triumphed  ov  er  her  o\\  n 
weakness. 


Guide  to  t.state  Planning,  Uy  Rene  A. 
Wormser.  prentice-h.all,  $4.95.  How  to 
keep  \  ()ur  money  so  that  in  time  it  will 
keep  you. 


Up  Came  Hill,  1)>'  (Martin  Schenck.  st.ack- 
poi.E  CO.,  $5.75.  The  story  of  a  great  Con- 
federate general  and  the  liuht  dix  ision  he 
led. 


If  you  wish  to  order  any  of  these  books, 
send  check  or  viovey  order  made  out  to 
American  Legion  Book  Service.  Address: 
The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  In- 
dianapolis 6,  hid.  Books  ivill  be  sent  post- 
paid. 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

Compared  to  prior  years,  however,  the  paperwork  for  the  new  group  has 
become  pretty  simple.  You  merely  add  up  your  exemptions  (at  $600  a  head), 
take  a  flat  deduction  (usually  10  percent),  and  spot  the  tax  on  the  remainder 
from  a  table. 

You  don't  have  to  use  the  card  form,  of  course.  But  if  you're  eligible,  it's 
a  wonderful  headache  remedy  —  unless  your  deductions  or  personal  tax 
status  is  so  complicated  that  you  can  save  by  using  the  longer  1040  form. 

•  •  • 

Here's  a  common  taxpayer  oversight  you  should  watch,  especially  since  it 
isn't  emphasized  too  much  in  the  instructions: 

If  your  social  security  payments  were  more  than  $94.50,  be  sure  to  deduct 
the  excess,  no  matter  what  tax  form  you  use.  This  can  happen  only  if  you 
worked  for  two  or  more  employers;  but  if  such  is  your  case,  enter  the  excess 
in  the  "income  tax  withheld"  column  and  write  "F.I.C.A.  tax"  in  the  "where 
employed"  column. 

•  •  • 

Many  a  Legionnaire  is  justly  proud  of  the  educational  efforts  he  has 
squeezed  into  his  spare  time  —  without  a  tax  break.  This  year  quite  a  bit  of 
relief  is  possible.  Thus: 

Educational  expenditures  now  are  deductible  if  they  were  undertaken  pri- 
marily to  improve  skills  required  in  your  trade  or  business;  or  if  they're 
necessary  to  keep  your  job. 

Thus  many  an  extension  or  correspondence  course,  night  school,  etc.,  here- 
after will  classify  as  a  deduction  (if  you  use  a  detailed  tax  form).  Moreover 
you  can  recoup  for  1955,  1956,  and  1957  by  proper  filing  of  a  claim  or  amended 
return. 

•  •  • 

Note  to  those  who  have  taken  little  ones  from  abroad  into  their  homes: 
A  legally  adopted  child  now  may  qualify  as  a  dependent,  even  though  he  is 
not  a  U.  S.  citizen  and  not  residing  in  the  U.  S. 

•  •  • 

Free  literature  of  excellent  quality  is  becoming  available  to  you  on  space- 
age  subjects.  Here  are  two  worthwhile  examples: 

(1)  A  layman's  dictionary  of  the  most  important  words  and  phrases  used 
by  space  experts.  Called  Space  Talk,  it's  published  by  the  Republic  Aviation 
Corp.,  Farmingdale,  N.Y.,  and  will  be  sent  to  anyone  who  writes  for  it  to  that 
address. 

(2)  Guides,  pamphlets,  brochures,  and  other  data  on  rockets  and  missiles 
for  amateurs  are  being  compiled  by  the  Information  Section,  First  Army 
Headquarters,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.  Bear  this  in  mind,  however:  This 
material  —  issued  on  a  fairly  regular  basis  —  is  intended  for  serious  experi- 
menters and  should  not  be  requested  just  for  the  sake  of  getting  something 
for  nothing. 

•  •  • 

No  matter  what  your  status  —  employer,  employee,  buyer,  seller,  or  con- 
sumer—you'll be  affected  by  the  long  string  of  union-management  negotia- 
tions that  begin  this  month. 

The  key  industries  involved  are,  first  and  foremost,  steel;  also  telephones, 
textiles,  rubber,  oil,  aluminum,  lumber,  mining,  railroads,  and  trucking. 

While  money  itself  is  a  major  factor  in  most  cases,  you'll  also  hear  a  lot  of 
talk  about  remedies  to  offset  the  effects  of  automation  —  spread-the-work 
plans,  adjustments  to  laborsaving  devices,  etc. 

Incidentally,  the  average  cash  settlement  in  last  year's  big  round  of  bar- 
gaining v/as  just  over  9<-  an  hour  (though  the  auto  people  settled  for 

•  •  • 

Notes  of  the  month: 

ROADS:  When  the  big  roadbuilding  season  begins  with  the  onset  of  warm- 
er weather,  the  States  that  will  get  the  heaviest  Federal  support  for  new 
highways  are  California,  Ohio,  New  York,  Illinois,  Texas,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Virginia  (in  that  order) . 

SKILL:  Your  powers  of  observation  may  get  an  unexpectedly  tough  test 
if  you  tackle  the  car-recognition  contest  on  pages  20-23  of  this  issue. 

—  By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


AND 
1  MINUTE 
AWAY... 


REAL  FLORIDA  LIVING! 

The  pleasures  of  Florida  living  are  a  lot  closer  than  you  realize. 
And  owning  a  choice  waterfront  homesite  in  new,  fast  growing 
CAPE  CORAL  is  easily  within  your  reach!  Take  1  minute,  invest 
0  4(  stamp  to  get  all  the  exciting  facts . . . 

•  CAPE  CORAl  (hallenges  comparison! 

•  CAPE  CORAL  invites  inspection! 
CAPE  CORAL,  on  Florida's  beautiful 
Gulf  Coast,  is  offered  and 
sold  on  merit  alone  — for 
as  little  as  $20  down 
and  $20  per  month! 


CAPE  CORAL 


SEND  FOR  AND  READ 
"THECAPECORAl  STORY" 

the  book  that  has  alreacJy  briglitened  tlie 
futures  for  thousands  of  families! 

It's  yours  jvst  for  fhe  asking  .  .  . 
SEND  NO  MONEY,  PLEASE! 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  MEMBER 

lee  County  ond  Ft-Myers  •  Dade  County  •  Florida  State 
•  •MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!  *•< 

Gulf  Guaranty  Land  &  Title  Co.,  Dept.  F-6  ! 
1771  N.  Tamiami  Trail,  Fort  Myers,  Florida  \ 
Please  rush  my  FREE  copy  of  "The  Cape  Coral  ] 
Story"  in  full  color.  | 

Nome   J 

Address   ] 

City  Zone  State   ! 


TEN 

ddiQ^btjid,  exciting 

MOVIES 


FANTASTIC  OFFER 
ALL  TEN  MOVIES 
IN  8mm  FOR  ONLY 
(16mm— $4)  Mm 

The  movie  buy  of  a  lifetimel 
Ten  subjects,  all  different, 
bfoncl  new  ond  thrilling, 
ond  oil  'yours  for  only  20c 
each.  You  must  be  delight- 
ed or  your  money  back! 
Rush  $2  (cosh,  check  or 
money  order)  fo: 

SENSATIONAL  MOVIE  OFFER 

Box  46856,  Dept.  X-1,  W.  Hollywood  46,  Calif. 


Regular  price 
of  9  X  12-ft. 
heavy  trans- 
parent Plastic 
cloth  is  $1.00 

 our  special 

low  Sale  price, 
two  for  $1,001 
Protects  rugs, 
furniture  & 

floors  when  painting.  Perfect  cover  for  cars,  boats,  bug- 
gXi  appliances,  bicycles,  lawn  furniture,  etc.  Make  into 
aprons,  tablecloths,  lampshades,  appliance  covers,  etc. 

Waterproof,  greaseproof,  dirtproof  clean  with  damp 

cloth.  Each  cover  is  full  one  piece,  no  seams!  Send  $  1 .0  0 
plus  25cfor  pstg.&hldg.  or  $1.25  for  two  9  xl2  Cloths. 
Money-back  guarantee.  L  &  M  CO.  Dept.  PL203,  Box  881 ,  St.  LouiS.  Mo. 


FREE  FOR 


AST 


If  you  suffer  asttima  attoclcs,  cFioke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  Ihe  struggle  to  breattie  .  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Gel  immediate, 
blessed  relief  from  ttie  dreaded  symptoms  of  bronctiiol 
osthma.  Over  1,000,000  bollles  sold  —  FREE  TRIAL 
bottle  by  return  mail.  You  poy  nothing.  Send  name 
and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  COMPANY, 
857-A  Frontier  BIdg.,  462  Niagoro  Street,  Buffalo  1,  N.Y. 
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H,000  Life  Insurance 
By  Mail-lf  You  Are 
80  or  Under 


Now  everyone — children  as  well  as  adults 
even  up  to  80  years  of  age — can  apply  by 
mail  for  $1000  Life  Insurance  in  the  PIO- 
NEER LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
of  Rockford,  Illinois! 

No  agent  will  call.  Entire  transaction  by 
mail!  Actual  policy  is  mailed  to  you  direct 
from  the  home  office. 

Remember,  there  is  no  substitute  for  Life 
Insurance.  Find  out  for  yourself.  No  obliga- 
tion whatsoever. 

We  will  immediately  mail  full  details  show- 
ing you  how  easy  it  is  to  get  this  protection, 
if  you  will  mail  card  or  letter  today  stating 
your  name,  address  and  age  to:  Coast-to- 
Coast  Agency  Division,  Dept.  P-1.  1219 
W.  Devon  Ave..  Chicago  40,  III. 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co- 
workers. Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cosh  Bonus, 
Paid  Vocation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  bock 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new84page  catalog  and  full  details. 
TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  951  BROCKTON 


n 


UPTURE 


ENJOY  NEW  FREEDOM 


of  action,  peace  of  minrt  \ 
and  comfoit  at  work  or 
pliiy.  Proven,  patented  Mil- 
ler holds  your  rupture  bad: 
Day  and  Night — will  bring  y 
lasting  relief,  has  helped  thi 
sands.  For  FREE  facts  m  plain  ^ 
wrapper,  send  name  and  addre.s.s  to : 
FRED   B.    MILLER,    Dept.  53-C 
HAGERSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Tvpe  P  Pump  has  1,001  uses.  Stainless 
shaft.   Won't  rust  or  clop!  Use    1/6  HP 
motor  or  lar8:er...34  HP  for  up  to  30OO 
GPH;  450  GPH  80'  hlfrh:  or  1800  GPH 
from  25'  well.    1"  Inlet;   34"  outlet. 

'Coupling  included  free  $7.95 

-         -  .-  -      .   _  _ 

.95 


W^mmfi  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  56,N.]. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain, actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing- 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem ! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne* )  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.     *Rcg.  u.s.  Pat.  off 


ROD 


AND 


GUN 

CLUB 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


Publication  of  the  comprehensive  Na- 
tional Geographic  Book  of  Dogs. 


NORMAN  A.  WALKER,  A\  hippie  Ave., 
Oakland,  R.I.,  has  devised  something  that 
we  think  is  w  orth  reporting  and  patenting. 
A  bowler  as  well  as  an  ice  fisherman,  iMr. 
Walker  puts  it  this  way:  "Now  that  the  ice 
fishing  season  is  here,  my  friend  Arthur 
Martin  and  I  ha\  e  an  invention  that  might 
prove  useful  to  others  of  the  shake-and- 
shiver  clan.  If  someone  falls  through  the  ice, 
you  will  find  it  hand\'  to  ha\  e  a  small  bowl- 
ing ball  with  a  hole  bored  through  its  center 
and  a  small,  strong,  50-foot  length  of  rope 
looped  through  the  hole.  The  bowling  ball 
can  be  accurately  rolled  across  the  ice  to 
the  man  in  distress,  and  he  can  pull  himself 
out  of  the  water." 

VICTOR  KENNEDY,  Still  Pond,  Md., 
opines,  "I  ha\e  one  small  but  sometimes 
useful  idea.  After  you  have  used  steel  wool 
on  a  gun  or  other  equipment,  an  easy  way 
to  get  out  the  small  particles  (from  such 
places  as  the  chamber  of  a  gun)  is  to  use  a 
magnetic  screwdriver.  They're  available 
everywhere." 

CHUCK  GRUENTZEL,  Underbill,  Wis., 
comments  on  the  Ides  of  March  thusly: 
"When  the  hunting  season  ends  and  the  ice 
is  so  thick  that  it  becomes  a  chore  to  chop 
a  hole  for  a  tip-up,  many  sportsmen  hiber- 
nate until  warmer  weather.  But  I  have 
found  that  many  enjoyable  and  profitable 
weekends  can  be  spent  exploring  on  skis  or 
snowshoes.  I  use  this  end  of  winter  to 
search  for  new  beaver  ponds  and  springs 
that  I  had  heard  of  but  never  had  the  time 
to  find.  The  snow  carries  the  imprints  of 
game.  \Vhere  I  find  these  tracks  the  most 
consistent  and  plentiful,  I  return  next  fall 
and  usually  find  game."  Chuck  tosses  this  in 
for  fishermen:  "If  you  grasp  a  northern  or 
muskie  in  the  eyesockets  with  thumb  and 
forefinger,  he  will  be  absolutely  still  and 
you  can  remove  the  hook  without  danger." 

TO  GET  RID  of  a  tick,  hold  a  burning 
cigarette  against  the  little  monster.  If  you 
don't  smoke,  use  a  match.  Light  it,  blow  it 
out,  and  use  it  while  it  is  still  hot.  The  tick 
will  pull  his  head  out  of  your  skin  and  turn 
around  to  see  what  is  disturbing  his  meal. 
When  he  does,  squash  him  or  drop  him  in 
the  fire. 


HERE'S  ONE  of  my  favorite  fish  recipes; 
you  overnight  fishermen  who  like  baked 
fish  for  breakfast  may  want  to  try  it:  Clean 
fish,  remove  heads,  season  inside  and  out 
with  salt  and  pepper,  roll  separately  in 
waxed  paper  (and  close  ends  of  paper). 
Then  wrap  in  several  thicknesses  of  wet 
newspaper.  Place  each  wrapped  fish  in  a 
separate  trench,  cover  with  one  inch  of 
earth,  and  build  the  campfire  above  the 
trenches.  Do  not  remove  and  unwrap  until 
breakfast  is  served. 

ALBERT  CARDOZA,  of  157  Pleasant  St., 
Saundersville,  .Mass.,  is  a  target  shooter.  Al 
has  a  tip  for  target  shooters  who  have 
trouble  spotting  hits  in  the  black.  He  says, 
"Stick  a  circle  of  white  foam  rubber  to  the 
back  of  the  target  behind  the  black  circle. 
The  foam  rubber  closes  up  after  the  bullet 
passes  through,  and  hits  appear  as  white 
spots." 


WE  LIKE  this  one  about  boat  trailers. 
It's  from  Russ  Chapek,  Oakland,  Minn.  "To 
increase  the  efficiency  of  handling  boat 
trailers,  for  mastering  tough  approaches  for 
unloading  boats,  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
getting  stuck,"  he  writes,  "I  moimted  a 
trailer  hitch  on  the  front  of  my  car.  This 
front  hitch  has  enabled  me  to  launch  my 
fishing  boat  in  spots  where  I  would  hesitate 
to  back  my  trailer.  There  is  no  alteration  to 
the  car.  By  placing  a  1  '4  -inch  angle  iron 
from  one  snubber  bolt  to  the  other  snubber 
bolt  (behind  the  front  bumper),  then  cross- 
ing that  with  a  2-inch  strap  iron  of  Vz-'mch 
strength,  you  will  have  an  inexpensive  hitch 
that  will  sa\'e  you  many  disagreeable 
launchings  and  landings." 

DAN  HOUCK,  of  150  E.  Hamilton  St., 
Allentown,  Pa.,  is  another  outdoorsman 
who  advocates  using  waxed  milk  cartons 
for  fire  making.  He  says,  "Cut  up  six  quart 
milk  cartons  and  stuff  the  pieces  into  an- 
other carton.  It  will  burn  for  about  half  an 
hour." 

—Jack  Denton  Scott 


If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  pertains 
to  hunting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  ive 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  hunting 
or  fishing  accessory.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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OUR  SCIENCE  FICTION  ARMY 


■  (Coiiliiiucd  jroin  [xigc  19)- 


This  may  sound  like  a  pipedrcani,  and 
the  question  how  always  arises.  But  the 
enemy  is  expected  to  think  along  the 
same  lines.  Soviet  Army  doctrine  today 
stresses  hugging  tactics  as  a  defense 
against  atomic  weapons. 

General  Gibb's  broad  outline  of  the 
future  battlefield  also  takes  into  consid- 
eration that  complex  supply  dumps  can 
no  longer  be  set  up  close  to  what  will 
pass  for  frontlines.  They  risk  destruction. 
Major  dumps  will  be  located  several 
hundred  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  battle 
zone,  and  ammunition  and  supplies  will 
be  moved  forward  in  quantities  required 
for  a  particular  unit  to  accomplish  a 
specific  mission  within  a  certain  period 
of  time.  Forward  dumps,  therefore,  will 
have  only  two  or  three  days  of  supplies. 

Army  strategists  acknowledge  that 
this  system  will  not  permit  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  tons  of  ammunition 
to  be  tired  searching  for  the  enemy.  In 
fact,  the  whole  concept  of  the  battlefield 
has  changed  at  CDEC.  Likewise  the  Air 
Force,  in  its  own  studies,  subscribes  to 
the  description  of  future  ground  opera- 
tions as  having  '"no  masses  of  men  wait- 
ing in  reserve,  no  roads  jammed  with 
trucks  moving  to  the  front.  In  fact,  we 
see  no  front;  only  a  battle  area." 

But  the  battle  area  of  the  future  will 
call  for  scientific  minds  and  a  degree  of 
basic  soldier  intelligence  higher  than  in 
the  present  Army.  Small  electronic  cal- 
culating machines  will  supply  quite  a 
few  battlefield  answers  regarding  enemy 
troop  dispositions,  their  size  and  dis- 
tance, and  type  of  atomic  weapons 
needed  to  destroy  or  immobilize  them. 
CDEC's  group  of  assorted  scientists 
utilizes  every  conceivable  plan  in  this 
long-range  chess  game  of  national  sur- 
vival based  on  the  concept  that  tactics 
prescribe  weapons  rather  than  the  his- 
toric approach  that  new  weapons  are  the 
primary  determinants  of  tactics. 

CDEC's  experimental  tactics  have  of- 
ten been  as  ofi'beat  as  its  civilian  scien- 
tists, many  of  whom  are  without  any 
form  of  military  training.  But  the  brain 
power  of  more  than  3,000  men  is  util- 
ized. Every  man  is  asked  to  suggest  how 
various  combat  problems  might  be  over- 
come or  how  tactics  might  be  improved. 
In  what  other  army  does  a  general  ask 
a  private  for  his  views  on  a  tactical 
operation? 

It's  also  the  considered  opinion  of  top 
Army  thinkers  that  the  present  pentomic 
structure  of  Army  divisions  "should  not 
be  viewed  as  the  final  answer  because 
in  this  business  there  is  no  final  answer." 
No  truism  was  ever  uttered  more  force- 
fully. It  has  been  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribed to  by  Colonel  Russell  M.  Miner, 
director  of  CDEC's  Field  Operations 
Division.  When  the  famous  101st  Air- 


borne Division  was  reactivated  in  1956 
as  the  first  of  the  new  pentomic  divisions. 
Miner  was  given  command  of  the  1st 
Airborne  Battle  Group,  506th  Infantry 
Regiment.  One  of  five  battle  groups,  it 
was  soon  one  of  the  crack  units  in  the 
newly  streamlined  airborne  division. 
That  was  Miner's  opinion,  and  the  rec- 
ords bore  him  out.  The  506th  and  the 
rest  of  the  "Screaming  Eagles"  had  bet- 
ter organization  and  equipment  and  util- 
ized more  advanced  tactics  than  any 
other  similarly  streamlined  unit  in  the 
Army. 

"I  am  firmly  loyal  to  the  airborne," 
Miner  explained.  "However,  I  can  state 
without  hesitation  that  on  an  atomic 
battlefield  even  one  of  the  506th's  air- 
borne infantry  companies  —  highly 
trained,  courageous,  superbly  condition- 
ed; but  unprotected,  relatively  concen- 
trated, and  on  foot  —  would  be  no  match 
for  our  CDEC  experimental  company 
with  its  organization,  tactics  of  disper- 
sion, armor-protected  mobility,  and 
atomic  know-how." 

What  Colonel  Miner  did  not  add  is 
the  still  unofiicial  view  held  by  many 
CDEC  officers  that  by  1970  the  airborne 
division  will  probably  be  as  useless  as 
Ihe  horse  cavalry  is  today.  And  there  is 
no  horse  cavalry  in  the  U.S.  Army  today. 

Military  tacticians  historically  have 
prepared  themselves  by  fighting  the  pre- 
vious war  again  and  again  (on  paper,  of 
course)  under  the  assumption  that  the 
next  war  would  follow  the  last  one  in 
terms  of  strategy  and  methods.  The  U.S. 
Army  discarded  this  concept  of  thinking 
right  after  World  War  II.  At  Hunter 
Liggett  CDEC  experimental  companies 
are  battling  with  Aggressor  units  pat- 
terned in  size  and  tactics  on  similar  units 
of  a  potential  enemy  army.  CDEC  of- 
ficers never  publicly  admit  who  the  po- 
tential enemy  is,  but  it's  no  secret  that 
Aggressor  units  could  be  of  similar 
structure  to  a  Soviet  infantry  company 
as  we  know  it  today  and  as  CDEC 
officers  think  it  will  look  tomorrow. 

This  is  what  a  tactical  experiment 
looks  like  from  a  hillside  commanding 
an  excellent  view  of  the  battle  zone  of 
the  future: 

Shortly  before  dawn  a  few  months  ago 
Captain  Ronald  Dugas  assembled  his 
weary  Aggressor  task  force  officers  un- 
der a  gnarled  oak  tree  in  the  lee  of  a 
dun-colored  hill  and  explained  his  de- 
fense plan.  The  Aggressors  (also  called 
the  Red  Force,  a  designation  tradition- 
ally applied  to  one  of  the  forces  in  mili- 
tary maneuvers;  the  opposing  group  is 
called  the  Blue  Force)  had  invaded  along 
the  California  coast  several  days  earlier 
and  had  moved  several  hundred  miles 
within  a  matter  of  hours.  Pointing  to  his 
map,  Dugas  told  his  staff  that  a  Blue 
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Force  group  was  heading  in  his  direction 
and  emphatically  declared,  "We've  got 
to  stop  it  to  protect  our  armored  unit  to 
the  north. 

"We  took  a  bad  beating  last  night,  a 
real  bad  one,"  he  added.  "But  help  is 
coming  if  we  can  hang  on  for  four  hours. 
I've  called  for  three  big  ones  [atomic 
"strikes"  in  present  military  terminology] 
at  these  points.  Here's  how  we'll  do  it  — " 

Dugas,  a  lean  down-Easter  from  Mil- 
linocket,  Maine,  hitched  up  the  pistol  belt 
on  his  dark  green  trousers,  and  then 
tugged  at  the  collar  of  his  dusty  red- 
tabbed  shirt.  His  men  saluted  as  only 
Aggressor  officers  salute  in  the  special 
"enemy"  force  created  in  1946  by  the 
U.S.  Army.  (Aggressor  troops,  inciden- 
tally, have  a  distinctive  uniform.  In  ad- 
dition, a  fictitious  Aggressor  nation  has 
been  formed  and  given  a  complete  his- 
tory and  national  and  military  back- 
ground, thus  adding  more  realism  to 
simulated  combat.) 

Dugas  stepped  into  a  helicopter  and 
was  whisked  off  to  his  radio  jeep  which 
was  cunningly  concealed  in  the  tall  grass 
on  a  gentle  hill  overlooking  a  main  road 
junction.  On  either  side  of  his  command 
post  were  cleverly  emplaced  106-mm. 
recoilless  rifles  (used  to  simulate  weap- 
ons that  could  launch  an  atomic  shell). 
On  the  hill  behind  him  was  an  antitank 
unit. 

The  Aggressor  unit,  of  far  less  than 
conventional  company  size  and  further 
depleted  by  "casualties"  during  the  past 
48  hours,  was  dispersed  across  a  14,000- 
yard-wide  area  as  opposed  to  the  600  to 
1,000-yard  front  usually  covered  by  a 
225-man  infantry  company  of  today's 
Army.  Aggressor  scouts  carrying  radio 
packs  spotted  the  approaching  Blue 
group  but  too  late.  The  Blues,  under 
command  of  Captain  William  D.  Davis 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  signaled  their  ap- 
proach with  a  simulated  atomic  burst 
that  e.Kploded  4,000  yards  from  the  Red 
scouts.  An  orange  burst  of  flame  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pulT  of  dark  smoke  which 
slowly  turned  white  at  is  mushroomed 
into  the  brisk  wind. 

Umpires  ruled  that  it  had  not  imme- 
diately destroyed  any  of  the  main  body 
of  Aggressor  troops  or  their  equipment. 
They  were  protected  by  hills  and  ridges 
from  what  could  have  been  dangerous 
concussion  and  immediate  radiation. 
Umpires  in  jeeps  radioed  extremely  ac- 
curate reports  to  the  master  control 
board  at  CDEC  field  headquarters. 
CDEC  umpiring  methods  have  been  re- 
fined to  the  point  where  the  human  ele- 
ment has  been  ruled  out  in  favor  of  ex- 
act scientific  methods  which  will  stand 
up  to  any  argument.  Umpiring  problems 
were  one  of  the  first  challenges  solved 
by  CDEC. 

Although  it  was  on  a  small-unit  level, 
the  atomic  battle  grew  more  intense. 
Dugas  O.K.'d  an  excited  request  from 


one  of  his  lieutenants  for  a  "big  one" 
on  a  group  of  Blue  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  moving  down  a  road 
which  snaked  along  the  side  of  a  deep 
ravine.  Another  Aggressor  officer  asking 
Dugas  for  instructions  was  told,  "The 
only  way  to  keep  from  getting  clobbered 
by  a  'big  one'  is  to  close  with  the  enemy: 
they'll  be  afraid  to  drop  one." 

A  unit  of  Blue  tanks  slid  through  Ag- 
gressor positions  and  clattered  around 
behind  Dugas'  hillside  command  post 
only  to  be  destroyed  by  a  recoilless  rifle 
crew  he  had  posted  in  his  rear.  But  the 
Blue  tank  force  leader's  last  words  saved 
the  day  for  his  company. 

"Blue  Leader,"  his  voice  urgently 
crackled  across  the  low-frequency  radio 
band,  "Blue  Leader.  Requesting  big  boy 
soonest!  Repeating,  need  big  boy  soon- 
est! Over." 

"Blue  Two.  Blue  Two,"  Captain  Davis 
immediately  replied  after  grabbing  the 
microphone  from  his  radio  operator, 
"this  is  Blue  Leader.  Prepare  for  big  boy 
ten  minutes  from  hack.  NOW!  Over." 

"Wilco,  Blue  Leader.  Wilco,"  the  tank 
commander's  voice  answered  with  less 
urgency.  "Countdown  and  dispersal 
started  from  hack.  Out." 

Davis  heard  the  blast  of  an  Aggressor 
atomic  weapon  and  watched  the  familiar 
mushroom  rise  from  behind  a  low  hill. 
He  mentally  calculated  how  many  men 
he  had  left  and  what  equipment  was  still 
available.  He  tried  to  reach  the  tank 
force  again  but  received  no  answer.  As- 
suming that  his  Blue  tank  force  was  de- 
stroyed, it  suddenly  became  obvious  to 
him  that  the  hill  he  wanted  them  to  scout 
from  the  rear  held  more  than  just  a 
blocking  force.  He  radioed  CDEC  area 
command  post  and  called  for  one  of  the 
neutral  jeep  and  trailer  crews  to  place 
simulated  atomic  fire  on  the  hill  in  ex- 
actly eight  minutes  and  30  seconds. 

The  Aggressor  commander  spotted  the 
jeep  and  trailer  heading  down  the  road 
in  his  direction,  knowing  full  well  it  was 
an  atomic  strike  which,  he  hoped,  would 
bypass  his  position.  But  the  jeep  stopped 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  crew  ran  out 
a  length  of  wire  and  noisily  delivered 
their  "lethal"  package  exactly  on  sched- 
ule. Dugas'  command  post  was  figura- 
tively atomized  on  the  oak  and  grass- 
covered  hill.  Fiery  bits  of  simulated  nu- 
clear bomb  that  preceded  the  column  of 
smoke  fell  on  the  tinder-dry  grass  and 
scrub  trees.  Aggressor  troops— technical- 
ly "killed"— hopped  into  their  personnel 
carriers  and  began  running  the  tracked 
vehicles  over  the  swiftly  moving  line  of 
flames  in  an  efl'ort  to  extinguish  the 
crackling  blaze  before  the  entire  valley 
went  up  in  fire  and  smoke.  This  unex- 
pected fire  added  realism  to  the  after- 
math of  an  A-bomb  explosion.  Post-ex- 
plosion fire  is  one  of  a  nuclear  bomb's 
features. 

This  was  the  battle  of  the  future.  They 
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take  place  almost  daily  inside  the  rugged 
confines  of  Hunter  Ligget's  172,000 
acres  and  also  among  the  gently  rolling 
and  occasionally  bleak  hills  inside  the 
44,000  acres  of  nearby  Camp  Roberts. 
Within  this  military  reservation  strange, 
new,  and  more  terrifying  methods  and 
sounds  of  war  are  being  created  so  that 
the  United  States  will  survive  a  "next 
war,"  if  one  should  break  out. 

Each  day  the  problems  are  played 
back  in  the  control  room  exactly  as 
events  happened.  Every  detail  is  meas- 
ured scientifically.  CDEC  scientists  ques- 
tion officers  and  enlisted  men  as  to  why 
they  made  certain  decisions,  how  fast 
they  were  able  to  move  once  decisions 
were  made,  how  many  seconds  elapsed 
from  the  time  an  outpost  spotted  an 
enemy  position  and  took  action,  how 
weapons  were  used  and  how  effective 
they  were,  and  how  battlefield  command 
control  was  maintained  or  why  it  col- 
lapsed. 

Often  the  weapons  and  motorized 
equipment  used  in  CDEC  experiments 
symbolize  advanced  designs  on  the  draw- 
ing boards.  Effectiveness  is  measured  ac- 
cordingly. Some  of  the  weapons  and 
equipment  work;  others  do  not.  Some 
tactics  work;  others  do  not.  Those  that 
are  impractical  are  discarded.  Liaison 
officers  from  other  services  and  scien- 
tists from  various  branches  of  the  Army 
discuss  problems  brought  to  light  by  tac- 
tics. One  of  the  key  requests  to  visiting 
scientists:  Develop  certain  weapons  or 
equipment  to  fit  specific  tactics  to  be  used 
in  the  future. 

The  CDEC  trend  is  toward  small,  all- 
purpose  units  of  skilled  men  able  to  use 
the  knife  or  the  atom  in  short  fierce 
forays  extending  over  great  distances. 
By  June  1961  CDEC  soldiers  and  sci- 
entists expect  to  have  the  blueprint  for 


an  all-purpose  unit  for  a  war  that  may 
take  place  more  than  a  decade  in  the 
future.  This  wide-ranging  compact  force 
of  skilled,  intelligent  infantrymen  will  be 
able  to  fight  with  nuclear  weapons  or 
skulk  as  silently  as  guerrillas.  They  will 
be  uncluttered  with  formal  detachments 
of  tanks  or  artillery  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. Instead,  they  will  have  the  striking 
power  of  unbelievable  armored  vehicles 
taking  the  place  of  tanks  and  heavy  per- 
sonnel carriers.  They  will  carry  newly  de- 
veloped weapons  in  their  power-packed 
arsenal. 

Soldiers  new  to  CDEC  are  told  to 
forget  everything  they've  learned  in  the 
past  about  combat.  They  are  thoroughly 
briefed  on  the  future  before  being  tucked 
away  in  another  decade  yet  to  come. 
There  they  learn  how  to  fight  the  way 
Army  experts  and  highly  qualified  sci- 
entists are  sure  Gl's  will  have  to  fight  in 
the  event  of  another  conflict  after  1970. 
Perhaps  CDEC  soldiers  will  pioneer  the 
infantry  company  of  the  future,  which 
may  consist  of  90-odd  men  and  may  be 
commanded  by  an  experienced  major 
instead  of  a  young  captain.  CDEC  sol- 
diers may  blaze  the  way  for  the  all-pur- 
pose fighting  man  who  is  expected,  for 
example,  to  be  a  rifleman,  radioman, 
combat  engineer,  and  member  of  a  mis- 
sile-launching crew  or  the  gun  crew  of 
an  artillery  weapon. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  Buck  Rogers 
concept  of  war  brought  chuckles  from 
readers.  However,  no  one  at  CDEC 
laughs  at  ideas  which  once  were  greeted 
with  a  snort  of  derision.  These  ideas 
could  be  the  key  to  national  survival. 
And  CDEC  leaders  are  sure  of  one  thing: 
Potential  enemies  do  not  consider  their 
unusual  Army  command  a  laughing 
matter. 

THE  END 


1 


mi  \ 


"Gosh,  how  many  years  has  it  been  since  you  last  took  nie  out  for  dinner?" 

AMERICAN   LEGION  MAGAZINE 


Bass  Fishermen  will 
Say  I'm  Crazy— 

—until  they  try  my  method 

Just  One  Trial  Will 
Prove  That  I  Make 
Every  Fisherman's 
Dream  Come  True 

I  have  no  fishing  tackle  to  sell . 
I  make  a  good  Hving  out  of  my 
profession.  But  fishing  is  my 
hobby.  And  because  of  this 
hobby,  I  di.scovered  a  way  to  get  those  giant  bass 
—even  in  waters  most  fishermen  say  are  fishedout. 

I  don't  spin,  troll,  cast  or  use  other  method  you  ever 
heard  of.  Yet,  without  Hveor  prepared  bait,  I  can  come 
home  with  a  string  of  5  and  6  pound  beauties  while  a 
man  twenty  feet  away  won't  even  get  a  strike.  You 
can  learn  my  method  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  legal  in 
every  state.  All  the  equipment  you  need  costs  less 
than  a  dollar  and  you  can  get  it  in  any  local  store. 

The  chances  are  no  man  who  fishes  your  waters  has 
ever  used  my  method — or  even  heard  of  it.  When  you 
have  tried  it  — just  once  — you'll  realize  what  terrific 
bass  fishing  you've  been  missin?. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  tliis  method — and  explain  why 
I'm  willing  to  let  you  try  it  for  the  whole  fishing  sea.son 
without  risking  a  single  penny  of  your  money.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this  information — now  or  any  other 
time.  But  I  guarantee  that  the  facts  I  send  you  can 
get  you  started  toward  the  greatest  ba.ss  fishing  you 
have  ever  known.  Send  me  your  name  today — letter 
or  postcard.  You've  got  a  real  fishing  thrill  ahead  of 
you.  Eric  B.  Fare,  Highland  Park  16,  Illinois. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications 
may  heal  many  old  leg  sores  due 
to  venous  congestion  of  varicose 
veins,  leg  swelling  or  injuries. 

Send  today  for  a  FREE  BOOK  and 
NO -COST  -  FOR -TRIAL  -  plan. 
L.    E.   VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140    North    Dearborn    Street,    Chicago    2,  Illinois 


RE 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE,  BIG,  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG  NOW!  Graduates  report 
iTiaking  substantial  incomes.  Start  antl  run  your 
own  business  quickly.  Men,  women  of  all  ages, 
learn  easily.  Course  covers  Sales,  Property 
Manaeement,  Appraising.  Loans.  Mortgages,  and 
related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  class- 
rooms in  leading  cities.  Diploma  awarded. 
Write   TODAY   for   free   b«»okl    No  obligation. 

Approved  for  World  War  II  and  Korean  Veterans 
WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1936) 
2020A  Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


BOOKKEEPING-ACCOUNTING 

 LEARN  QUICKLY  


No  previous  bookkeeping  experience  necessary, 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

We  can  prepare  you  quickly  in  spare  time  for  countless 
numbers  of  high  paying  bookkeeping  and  accounting  posi- 
tions by  famous  Problem  Method — you  learn  by  actually 
doing.  For  over  50  years  we  have  trained  more  than 
1.400,000  ambitious  men  and  women  for  larger  success  in 
the  business  world.  Instructors  are  CPA's  and  expert 
accountants.  Get  all  the  facts — send  for  free  sample  lesson 
and  illustrated  book,  "Opportunities  in  Accounting"  de- 
scribing the  opportunities  in  this  profitable  field  and  how 
you  can  take  advantage  of  them.  Low  cost,  easy  termb. 
Accredited  Member,  National  Home  Study  Council 

LASALLE  Extension  University,  417  S.  Dearborn  Street 

A  Correspondence  Institution      Dept.  3361 H      Chicaco  5 

RUPTURE 

Your  rupt  ure  and  my  patented  Air 
"lion  Appliance  should  get 
quainted!  My  device  is 
guaranteed  to  bring 're- 
: ,  ducible  rupture  suffer- 
*Ts  genuine  comfort 
and  security,  nights- 
.tiays  at  work  or 
|)lay — or  it  costs 
you  nothing!  Low 
<  list;  no  springs, 
no  hard  pads.  It 
liaa  helped  mil- 
.  lions!  Write  me! 

H*  C*  Brooks 

102-CSfofe  SI. 
Marshall,  Michigan 
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NEW  AMERICAN  FLAO 
WITH   49  STARS 

Here  she  is  —  the  handsome  new  flog  with  7  stoggered 
lines  of  7  stars  each.  This  beautiful  flog  is  made  from 
cotton  bunting,  with  sewed  stripes  and  printed  stors. 
All  seams  are  double  stitched.  Canvas  heading  on  side 
hos  brass  grommets.  Standard  size,  measures  a  full 
3  ft.  X  5  ft  $4.95  ppd. 

Complete  boxed  flag  outfit  with  same  flog,  brass  screw 
joint,  6  ft.  two-piece  varnished  pole  with  bo  II  and 
halyord,  and  strong  iron  holder  is  only.  .  .  .$8.95  ppd. 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  of  lustrous  rayon  toff  etc  organiza- 
tional flags  and  flag  outfit-,  FREE  on  request. 


HOUSE  OF  FLAGS, 


I30:;-AM  Liiirolii  Bl(l(l..  N.  Y.  17 


ELECTRONIC  REMOTE  CONTROL 
FLYING  PLANE 

Control  Line  Model 
Airplane  — 
Fully  Assembled 
14"  Wing  Span 
-  SAFE! 
All    kids   will    love  this 
exciting  "ELECTRONIC 
FLASH."    It   zooms  at 

rapid  speed.  Control  line  guides  plane  and  powers  pro- 
peller. Uses  2  flashlight  batteries.  Amazement  as  it 
climbs,  dives,  loops  or  lands  with  push-button  control. 
Sturdily  built  plastic  fuselage  is  12"  long;  the  plos- 
licized  balsa  wing  is  14".  Fully  guoronteed.  Only  $4,98 
postpaid,  3  for  $13.50  ppd.  (Less  Batteries).  No 
C.O.D.'s. 


FREE  HOME  PLANETARIUM 

Order  at  once  and  we  include  a  newly  created  Home 
Planetarium.  Shows  the  exciting  Planets  Science  is  aim- 
ing to  reoch.  Lists  hundreds  of  stars  so  you  con  follow 
0  trip  to  the  moon.  Planetarium  pin-points  oil  upper 
strata  locations.  Designed  by  Commander  S.  E.  Stubbs 
with  Plonet  Tables.  Authentic  in  all  detail.  Educational 
and  interesting.  FREE  with  your  order. 

TERRY  ELLIOTT  CO. 
Dept.  AC-1.  135  E.  44  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


HI-POWER 
BINOCULARS 


fHW  HID 
I  TO  »(WlIO»l*» 

SEE  UP 
TO  18 
MILES. 

Powerful  fold- 
ng  Oi^era  Glass - 
s  fit  into  pocket 
purse. 


Center  eye  ^ 
piece  adjustment.  Woi-th^ 
many  times  low  introductory  price.  Comparable  to 
models  selling  for  $4.95.  Send  cash,  check  or  money 
order.  Soirv,  no  C  O.D.'s. 

BRUCE   SALES  CO. 
121   E.  24   St.,  Dept.  B-303.   New   York   10,  N.  Y. 


Ijriill  LUCKY  FISHING  <r  1  AQ 
HCWW       ROD   HOLDER  ^1.90 

For  the  fisherman  of  the  family  ...  a  handy  holder 
for  his  prized  rods.  liUcky  Fishing  l!od  Holder  in 
east  aluminum,  keeps  rods  safe  and  prevents  wari)- 
ing.  It  holds  three  roils.  IJulfed  aluminum  raised 
lettering  on  dull  black  finish.  Hod  Iiooks  %vill  not 
damaKe  guides.  Completely  assembled.  Send  Sl.!t8. 
Mail  your  order  lodav.  MEDFORO  PRODUCTS, 
P.  0.  Box  39,  Dept.  716,  Bethpage,  N.  Y. 


SECURITY  BATHTUB  KAIL  provides  firm 
grip  tor  yc'ttiii'j  in  unci  out  of  trib,  prevents 
accidents.  Made  of  chronie-pluted,  heavy-duty 
steel,  adjustable  rail  is  easy  to  attach,  fits 
outer  edge  of  all  modern  tubs.  Reconuneiided 
by  doctors.  S9.9.5  ppd.  Meridian  Co.,  Dept. 
LR.  366  Madison  Avenue,  N,Y,  17. 


STEEL  EXERCISE  BAH  telescopes  to  fit 
any  doorway.  Just  twist  (no  nails  or  screws 
needed )  this  bar  into  any  doorway  and 
you'll  have  a  ready-made  e.xerciser  to  keep 
you  in  trim,  help  stiff  necks,  arthritis,  etc, 
E.vpands  from  23"  to  35",  .^7.95  ppd.  Prince 
Enterprises,  Dept.  A,  305  Madison.  .\.  Y.  17. 


SLIDE  RULE  -  10  inches  long  -  multiplies, 
divides,  finds  roots,  proportions,  computes 
houseliold  bills,  comniissions,  fomnilas,  etc, 
"High  Vision"  Clearview  Selector  shows  the 
correct  answer  instantly,  Handj'  for  book- 
keepers, salesmen.  Free  instructions.  ^\  ppd. 
Larch,  118  E.  28,  Dept.  98-PC,  N.Y.  16. 


NIGHT  DRIVING  GLASSES  have  special 
amber  lenses  that  let  through  infra-red  light, 
enabling  you  to  see  more  clearly  through 
darkness  and  haze.  Might  well  prevent  an 
accident  $3.98  ppd.  Clip-on  style  available. 
State  for  a  man  or  woman.  Teen  Products, 
Box  1724-A,  Grand  Central  Sta.,  N.  Y.  17. 


MORE  MONEY  is  made  in  real  estate  than 
in  an\thing.  "Buy  Real  Estate  For  Profit"  is 
by  a  top  land  lawyer,  tells  what  to  look  for, 
how  to  invest  little  capital  and  kcei)  the  profit 
odds  in  yoiu'  favor.  Covers  e\  crything  from 
farms  to  apartments,  $5,95  ppd.  C.  Bonner  & 
Sons,  Dept,  AL,  60  East  12nd  .St„  \.  Y.  17. 


4"  PLIERS  SET  is  German-made,  has  7 
pieces,  including  Hat  nose,  round  nose,  di- 
agonal, end  cutters,  flat  and  roimd  snipe  and 
combination  pliers.  All  are  deep-forged  steel, 
highly  polished,  75<-  ppd,  each;  set,  S5  ppd. 
Scott-Mitchell,  Dept,  AL-3,  415  S.  Broad- 
way, Yonkcrs,  N.  Y. 


FASCINATING  BOOKLETS  tell  how  unique 
firm  sets  up  men  in  their  own  service  busi- 
nesses with  training,  counseling,  national  ad- 
vertising help.  Has  established  thousands 
throughout  world.  Finn  helps  finance  reliable 
men.  Worth  writing  to  Duraclean  Co.,  9-962 
Duraclean  Bldg„  Deerfield,  111. 


CONFEDERATE  BAVONET.S  II  there's  a 
spark  of  chivalry  in  your  bones,  you'll  be 
moved  that  this  is  one  of  a  dwindling  supply 
of  authentic  Confederate  bayonets.  In  remark- 
ably fine  ermdition  (some  in  original  grease), 
triangular,  measure  21",  $3.95  ppd.  Lincoln 
Products,  49  East  41st  St.,  N.Y.  17. 


SHOPPER 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  SHOPPER  section  is  not 
composed  of  paid  advertising;  it  is  an  editoriol 
feoture,  and  oil  products  are  sold  on  a  money- 
back  guarantee. 


DRINKING  RABBIT  is  an  appropriate  nie- 
chanic.il  Eastt-r  t()\-.  PIiisli  co\ert'd  rabbit 
pours  tlrink  from  Ijottle  into  iilastic  cvip,  raises 
the  cup  to  its  lips  and  drinks  while  its  eyes 
liijht  up.  Operates  on  2  standard  Hash  bat- 
teries. Bo.\ed.  .54.9.5  ppd.  Home  Pnidiiets.  60 
East  42nd  St.,  \.  Y.  17. 


BOTTLE  COVERS  dress  up  any  bar,  are 
made  from  knitted  fabric  with  black  lace 
trimmings,  elastic  braid,  felt  feet  and  arms. 
Detachable  heads  are  stuffed  with  sponge 
rubber,  can  be  adjusted  to  any  position.  As- 
sorted colors.  Each,  ■S2..50  ppd.  Imperial 
Sales,  Dept.  L.  480  Lexington,  N.  Y.  17. 


5-PAK  PEN  SET  comes  in  shnt-savnig  ijock- 
et  protector,  has  pen  lor  every  occasion.  In- 
cludes 2  blue  pens,  1  red,  1  black,  1  green, 
each  with  iiuitching  ink.  Complete  set  only 
50c  ppd.  Refills,  20  for  .SI.  (Minimum  order, 
SI).  Barclay  Distributors.  Dept.  AL-1.  86-24 
Pars(ms  Bh  d.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


LEFT-HANDED  SHEARS  are  especially  de- 
signed for  people  who  iiic  left-handed.  Blades 
and  handles  are  completely  reversed.  Made  of 
drop-forged  steel,  hardened  and  tempered  for 
long  perfonnance,  it  measures  7".  $3.95  ppd. 
5"  size  for  youngsters,  SI.  Magic  Mold,  Dept. 
AL,  1140  Broadway,  N.Y. 


GIANT  QUIZ  BOOK  has  246  pages  and  con- 
tains 5000  new  questions  and  answers.  With 
it  you  can  entertain  and  instruct  yourself  and 
your  friends  —  can  e\en  hold  a  home  quiz 
show.  Scores  of  different  tests.  25  qiu'stions 
to  a  quiz,  with  answers  in  back.  5"  x  8".  75(f 
ppd.  Quiz  Book,  Box  591,  Lynn.  Mass. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  are  imported  from 
Holland,  will  produce  a  rainbow  of  blooms. 
Bulbs  are  small,  blooming  varieties  1"  to  1%" 
in  circumference.  Any  bulb  not  flowering  in 
5  years  replaced  free.  100  bulbs,  .$1.35;  200, 
'-2  29:  .500,  S4,85  ppd.  Dutch  Bulb,  Dept. 
GP-1403,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


REVERSIBLE  RACHET  socket  set  includes 
handle,  extension,  8  sockets  from  3/16"  to 
7/16".  Reversible  handle  has  15  tooth  rachet 
drive  producing  normal  torque  load  of  150- 
250  inch  lbs.  Strong  steel,  and  fine  lor  TV, 
radio,  auto  repairs.  hobb\ists  etc.  S3. 9.5  ppd. 
Lincoln  Prod,  41 1-MA  Lincoln  Bldg.,  \.  Y.  17. 


HAND  TALLY  COUNTER  -  Got  something 
to  count?  Laps  in  an  auto  race,  money,  in- 
ventory, etc.?  This  precision  counter  will  keep 
an  accurate  total  up  to  9,999  and  repeat.  Side 
knob  sets  figures.  Imported;  chrome  finish. 
S4.95  ppd.  K.  D.  McLean,  Dept.  AM,  Box 
991,  Grand  Central  Sta.,  N.  Y.  17. 


see  for  yourself! 

more  dazzUng  tketn  diamanela 

i^Sk         at  1/30  the  cost! 


FREE  BOOKLET 
Shows  How  You  Can  Own 
A  CAPRA  GEM 
For  1/30  the  Cost  of  o  Diamond! 

■ts.  FRKK. 


St  0 


enrc— r.AI'UA  ^;i".MS. 
lliracle  of  scioncp  doscribed  in 
ocont  issues  of  Saturday  Eve- 

CAPRA   GEMS    refract, ve  quality  is  actually  hlRher  than 
,.1   c„t     h^Ji  beautifiil.  dazzling  CAPRA  GE.MS  are 

K-  "1311  Po'i-shcd  and   hand  selected   .   .   .  priced 

m™i  f,  °J  '"^e  fin*  E<-ms.    A  1-carat 

"e   costs   you   approximately   SIOOO.     A  com- 
,I;carat  CAPRA  GEM  is  yours  for 
ran    be    bought  in 


diamo 


Daratde  choice  selected 
^27     federal   tax    included  . 
small  easy  payments. 
,,  ,  .,,     ,       OET  THE   FACTS  NOW 

Valuiilile  Illustrated  booklet  sho\vs  a  wide  selection  of 
and  women's  rln'„'s.  Gives  full  details,  including  nric. 
settines  .  .  .  shows  all  CAPRA  GEMS  actual  size  L 
supply,  so  send  tndav  without  delay.  .Vo  ch.ir(re  '  n< 
Ration.  Get  all  the  facts  on  CAPKA  GEMS  .  .  . 
a;\Z7.\\n^  than  rJianionds 
CAPRA  GEM  CO 


Dept.  AL-39.  Box  S145  Phila. 


.  more 
41.  Pa. 


50    2  * 

W  TOWELS  Mm  ea< 

NEW  Unwoven  Cofton  and  Rayon 


Unrfitou'  hc'}  rin.i.,-  Our  w  Toweh  for  fl  00  Offer 
Astonishing;  hut  KVKKV  W(»i;D  GUARAyTEhD  THimt 
World's  iitfatest  towel  otfer,  bar  none — 50.  yes  j'^  marvel- 
ous, large,  brand  new  (not  seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and 
white...  only  $1.00  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $IJ5 
in  all!  We  sell  at  staggerinir  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS — more  than  23.650,000 
Towels  since  1953!  If  you're  not  thrilled  and  delighted, 
return  Towels  —  keep  10  Free  for  your  trouble — and  we'll 
cheerfully  refund  purchase  price.  Order  NOW  before  offer 
is  cancelled.  No  C.O.D's- 
50  TOWEL  CO.  Dept.  A-502,  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MAGIC  MAIL  PLAM 

that  comes  with  this  Little  Machine 
CAN  MAKE  YOU  '522  AN  HOUR 

W  rite  today  for  free  facts  about  the  iK-west  and 
most  fascinating  of  all  new  liome  oper  ated  bu^i- 
nessis.  bar  tlie  first  time,  a  simplitied  machine 
brings  the  fabuloii.'^  iJiofits  of 
Plastic  Sealing  and  Plastic  Lam- 
inating within  the  reach  of  the 
small  operator.  Anyone  can 
learn  to  operate  it  with  a  few 
minutes  practice.  Then— with 
our  MAGIC  MAIL  PLAN— can 
get  mail  orders  pouriii;'  in  daily 
with  cash  in  every  envelope. 

No  Canvassing  or  Selling 

P'ill  ci  ders  at  homein  spare  time 
to  start.  Theti  expand  to  full 
time  business.  We  even  supply 
circulars  to  bring  back  cash 
and  orders.  Rush  name  for  alt 
the  facts  you  need  to  start.  A 
postcard  will  do.  No  charge. 

WARNER  ELECTRIC  CO. 

1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  L-8-C,  Chicago  26,  Illinois 

U.  S.  MEDICAL  CORPS 
STETHOSCOPE 


Tho  machine  is  turn- 
ing out  a  job  that  will 
bring  operator  S2. 58, 
by  mail.  Material  cost 
only  11c. 


Ever  try  lo  buy  one  of  these?  Hard  to  find,  and 
usually  expensive,  this  is  a  U.S.  Medical  C^orps  stetho- 
scope. Brand  ncir  surplus,  it"s  ideal  for  doctors,  engi- 
neers and  mechanics  ( to  check  trouble  spots  in  motors, 
etc.),  educational  for  kids  and  adults.  Lots  of  fun. 
too.  Handy  in  the  country.  An  excellent  buy  for  S2.95 
ppd.  (half  regular  price).  Moneyback  guarantee. 
BANNER  SUPPLY.  Rni.  1308-AB.  BO  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17 
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iXACT  SmiTON  MODfi  ; 

ONE  FOOT  HIGH 


AMAZING  ANATOMICAl 
REPRODUCTION 


1/6  scale  of  6 
ft.  man 


Fully  articu-  ^| 
lated,  working 
model 


Accurate  detail/ 
contour,  bone 
color 
• 

4  year  work, 
$20,000  produc- 
tion tooling 
• 

A  triumph  of 
model  making 
applauded  by 
doctors  & 
teachers 
• 

Magnificent 
conversation 
piece 


NOW  $095 

ONLY  ^ 


Developed  after 
years  of  work,  this 
precise  human  skel- 
eton model  is  fine 
for  doitors,  nurses, 
students  etc.:  perfect  fun  for  office,  den.  desk 
or  clul).  (And  what  a  gag! -"ideal"  business 
partner:  eye-catching  store  display:  car  orna- 
ment.) Parts  interlock,  snap  together.  With 
identification  chart.  ^2.9.').  With  stand.  $3.95 
ppd.  (Obviously  a  must  for  everyone's  closet. 1 
Money  back  guarantee.    Order  by  mail  only. 

CHABON  SCIENTIFIC  CO. 

ROOM  4II-MK,  60  EAST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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DAHLIAS!  10  FOR  $1 

For  quick  action  10  blooming  size  health v  DahHa 
roots  only  $1.  Order  30  for  $2.50  and  get  12  im- 
ported Holland  Anemone  Tubers  free  of  extra  cost. 
If  CO. D.  postage  extra.  Cash  orders  add  40c  shipped 
postpaid.  Dahlias  will  be  giant  decorative  and 
double  ball  type.  Red.  yellow,  lavender,  pink,  bronze, 
etc,  as  available.  Plant  as  late  as  July.  Guaranteed 
to  bloom  this  season  or  replacement  free. 
Michigan  Bulb  Company,  Department  DP-Z403r 
  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan.   


ACCORDIONS  I'^l 


FIVE  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

'^^    Try  Before  You  Buy 

J Buy  direct  from  world's  larf^est 
exclusive  accordion  dealer.  Save 
^  50^0  or  Twore. Finest  imported  Ital- 
Si-  ian  makes:  over  30  models.  5  Day 
Free  Trial.  Lifetime  guarantee. 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Bonus  gifts. 
Easy  terms,  low  as  $10  monthly. 
FREE  CATALOG-rush  coupon. 

ACCORDION  MANUFACTURERS  » 

WHOLESALERS  OUTLET.  Dept.  A-39  I 

2003  W.  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago  22.  III.  | 

Please  rusli  color  catHlog  and  wholesale  price  list.  | 

Wame.__   | 

Address  ! 

Citu^-  _-.  State   [ 


What  can  you  lose,  fellas? 

Ever>'thing  in  The  American  Legion  Shopper 
is  sold  on  a  moneyback  guarantee.  So  go  ahead 
and  order.  If  you're  not  happy  with  it— just  send 
it  back  for  a  refund. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  SHOPPER  section  is 
not  composed  of  paid  odvertising;  it  is  an 


CONFIDENTIAL  POCKET  RECORDER  -  Fine  German  craftsmanship  (and  $250,000) 
went  into  engineering  this  self-contained,  push-button  pocket  recorder  used  by  businessmen 
and  police  the  world  over.  Fits  in  coat  or  pants  pocket  (weighs  under  2  lbs.),  records  for 
2  hours  on  batteries  or  electricity.  Records  and  plays  back  through  speaker-mike  (1),  wrist- 
watch  mike  (2),  records  two-way  conversations  through  suction  cup  telephone  mike  (3), 
and  tic-clip  mike  (4).  Plays  back  through  earphones  (5),  radio,  office  machines,  etc.  About 
$289.50.  Free  brochures.  Lincoln  Electronics  Co.  Inc.,  I306-AL  Lincoln  Bldg.  N.  Y.  17. 


STARLIGHT  -  Shimmering  clear  crystals  set 
aglow  by  irridescent  Aurora  Borealis  beads 
take  on  rainbow  hues  of  Northern  lights.  Im- 
ported from  Gennany,  16%"  necklace,  strung 
on  rhodium  chain,  is  $5.50;  earrings,  $2.95; 
set,  $8.  All  ppd.  Alpine  Imports,  Dept.  MA, 
220  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  1. 


CAR  SERVICE  KIT  has  all  tools  needed  for 
repairs  on  outboards,  power  mowers  etc.  Con- 
tains Chamjiion  spark  plug,  plug  wrench  with 
lever  bar,  gap  and  thickness  gauge,  file  and 
scraper,  screwdrivers,  wrenches  etc.  $10.48 
ppd.  Scott  Mitchell,  Dept.  AL-3,  415  S. 
Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 


s: 

UTflfff 

TESTEJ 

■I  >Lj  ^Smi 

UTILITY  TESTER  BOOK  covers  how  to  test 
and  repair  electrical  appliances,  motors,  auto- 
mobile circuits,  TV  tubes.  Its  64  pages  full 
of  facts  and  its  price  make  it  almost  a  neces- 
sity for  any  man  to  have.  Just  50('  ppd. 
Superior  Instrimients  Co.,  Dept.  B-2,  2435 
White  Plains  Rd..  N.Y.  67. 


KNEE  PADS  make  soft  cushions  for  your 
knees.  These  lightweight,  sponge  rubber  pads 
are  easy  to  put  on,  are  used  b\-  both  men  and 
women.  Fine  for  liome,  garden,  canoeing,  a 
necessity  for  i>lumbers,  roofers,  mechanics, 
etc.  $2.25  ppd.  Carson's,  Dept.  AL,  475  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 


RUBBISH  CAN  CART  will  save  you  bending 
&  lifting.  No  need  to  injure  yourself  or  soil 
clothing.  This  rubbish  can  cart  removes  rub- 
bish in  one  efficient  trip  without  tiring  arms 
or  back  muscles.  Heavy  gauge  steel,  fits  all 
size  cans,  has  rubber  tires.  $6.95  ppd.  G  &  G, 
Box  723-A,  Grand  Central  Sta.,  N.  Y.  17. 


CAMEL  HAIR  BRUSHES  are  fine  for  artists, 
hobbyists,  homeowners.  Running  from  fine 
stroke  to  broad  stroke,  brushes  are  soft,  and 
each  is  solidly  set  in  metal  grip  to  give  long 
use.  24  brushes,  2  ea.  of  Nos.  1  thru  12.  $2 
ppd.  Scott-Mitchell  House,  Dept.  AM,  415 
South  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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editorial  feature,  and  all  products  ore 
sold  on  a  mone/back  guarontee. 


PLASTI  C  LAMINATING  KIT  uHors  perma- 
nent protection  for  your  cards,  photos,  etc. 
Easy  to  use,  it  safeguards  your  possessions 
against  dirt,  moisture  and  damage.  12  iilastic 
sheets,  3x4  and  5x7,  can  be  cut  to  any  size. 
$1  ppd.  Greenland  Studios,  5858-A  Forbes 
Street,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pennsylvania. 


CIVIL  WAR  wall  map  shows  nearly  100 
places,  events  and  campaigns,  gives  comiJlete 
information  on  all.  Brilliantly  drawn,  in  4 
colors,  map  has  8  side  i^anels  with  paintings 
depicting  such  as  Fort  Sumter,  Gettysburg, 
etc.  Measures  23"x32".  SI.  House  of  Majis, 
Dept.  AM-2,  1308  Lincoln  Bklg.,  N.  Y.  17. 


BRASS  BUGLE  is  Army  regulation  and  brand 
new  surplus.  Made  to  rigid  specifications  to 
last  in  any  climate  and  hold  up  under  tough- 
est conditions,  it  measures  16",  has  nickel 
mouthpiece  attached  by  chain.  It  cost  the 
government  about  double  this.  Good  value 
for  $10.95  vpd.  Robert  Gerard,  333-A  East 
50th  St.,  N.  Y.  22. 


A  BRAND  NEW  PUBLICATION  THAT  TELLS  YOU  WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  GET 


TREE  ITEMS 
*PREMIUM  BARGAINS 


BOOKS,  GIFTS,  COMICS,  SAMPLES,  FOOD 
PRODUCTS,  PICTURES,  PRINTS,  ETC. 
TOYS,  GADGETS,  HOUSEHOLD  ITEMS, 
FOOD  PRODUCTS,  CASH  REFUNDS! 


Get  up  to  700  (or  more)  FREE  Items  and  Premium  Bargains  Annually!  This 
New  Publication  (actually  2  publications  in  1!)  tells  you  where  to  get  these  - 

"PREMIUM  BARGAINS" 
GET  SUCH  FREE  ITEMS  AND  PREMIUM  BARGAINS  AS  THESE  - 

for    $2.50  plus 


FREE  —  Sample  Rust  &  Stain  Remover. 
FREE  —  Sample  Barbeque  accessory. 

many  in  gorgeous 


6  cup  Tea  sample  for  10c. 


FREE  —  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix. 


FREE  —  $1.00    in    exchange  for 

baby  iar  labels. 
FREE — Box  of  card  games  for 

children. 

FREE  —  Miniature  Ming  Tree  Seeds. 
FREE — 4  combs  with  every  box  wash 
cleanser. 

FREE — lO  Educational  Comic  books 
for  Children. 

I  Cleanser. 


se  can  Aluminun 


$2.47  — 10  piece  measuring  set,  3 
matching  wall  racks  for  $1.00 
(plus  envelope  front). 


FREE  — 50c  Cash  for  a  pkg.  label. 

And  That's  Not  All!  Hundreds  and  Hundreds  of  other  terrific  offers 
too  numerous  to  mention.  See  them  ALL  in  this  wonderful  publication! 

(Tlicsc  UstiiiKs  ail'  only  to  ^iiow  tM.o  of  olTeis  to 

NMlui.illy.  Huso  chanKe  f  i  om  issue  to  issue.) 

JUST  $1.00  BUYS  A  FULL  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION! 
700  OFFERS  GUARANTEED  ANNUALLY! 

HUNDREDS  and  HUNDREDS  of  firms  want  YOU  to  get  these  valuable  FREE  articles 
and  premium  offers.  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO  THEY  ALL  ARE  and  WHAT  THEIR  OFFERS 
CONSIST  OF? 

"PREMIUM  BARGAINS"  (Really  2  {publications  in  one!)  GIVES  YOU  THIS  KNOWL. 
EDGE!  The  editors  scour  the  country  seeking  out  all  those  v.nluable  offers  and  then 
present  them  to  you  in  this  big  tabloid  publication.  Not  iust  a  mere  dozen  or  two 
dozen  oHers,  mind  you,  but  literally  HUNDREDS  and  HUNDREDS  of  offers  annually. 
You  find  out  about  ALL  the  worth-while  FREE  offers  and  Premium  Bargain  offers  that 
are  being  held.  All  Free  offers  are  as  FREE  as  the  air  you  breathe! 

Please  Remember,  the  offers  listed  above  are  just  a  few  samples  of  what  you  can 
expect  to  find  in  EVERY  issue  of  this  great  publication. 

GET  UP  TO  $300  WORTH  OF  FREE  ITEMS  AND  PREMIUM  OFFERS  ANNUALLY 

Sounds  Incredible,  doesn't  it?  If  you  take  advantage  of  each  and  every  offer  pub- 
lished.  you  might  conceivably  effect  a  saving  of  as  much  as  $300  or  more  annually! 
This  may  be  difficult  to  believe  but  it  IS  THE  TRUTH!  Yet.  it  will  cost  you  iust  $l.O0 
to  get  this  information  for  1  full  year — and — if  you  don't  find  at  least  $50  worth  of  in- 
formation  in  the  first  issue  you  receive,  YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  DOLLAR  BACK  AT  ONCE! 

Just  $1.00  will   bring   you  up  to  700  terrific 
Free  offers  and  Premium  offers  annually! 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  "Premium  Bargains" 
is  $2.00  a  year.  To  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  sub- 
scribers, we  offer  you  a  full  year's  subscription  for  iust 
$1.00  and  GUARANTEE  that  you  must  be  delighted  with 
the  first  issue  that  you  receive  or  you  can  have  your 
dollar  back  at  once! 


Every  Free  and 
Premium  Bargains 
offer  costs  just 
1/7c  each! 


YOUR  $1.00 
REFUNDED  AT  ONCE  IF  YOU 
DON'T  OBTAIN  AT  LEAST 
$50-$100  WORTH  OF 
PREMIUM  BARGAINS  |S 
FROM  YOUR  FIRST  ISSUE!  M 


Premium  Bargains,  Box  591-R,  Lynn,  Mass. 


"Premium  Bargains"  de- 
livers to  you  lour  big  is- 
suers a  yoar.  It  guarantees 
the  publishint;  ot  at  least  „ 
700  Free  offers  and  Premium  BarRain  offers.  This  Means 
—  that  news  of  each  offer  will  cost  you  the  tiny  sum  of 
iust  1/7C  per  offer! 


PREMIUM  BARGAINS,  Box  591-R,  Lynti,  Mass. 

Here's  my  $1.00 -send  me  a  year's  subscription. 
I  understand  you'll  return  my  dollar  if  I'm  not 
pleased  with  the  1st  issue  I  receive. 

Name   

Address   

City   State 


FIRE  ALAKM  may  save  your  lite.  This  alarm 
operates  on  a  flashlight  battery,  hangs  flat 
against  wall,  stands  guard  even  if  house  cur- 
rent fails.  Fine  for  basement,  kitchen,  garage 
and  attic.  $2.98  ppd.;  2  for  §5  ppd.  Order 
from  Stuart  Sales  Co.,  Dejjt.  AM,  5  Barbara 
Lane,  Plainview,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  MACHETE  —  you  don't  have  to  cross 
the  border  to  get  one  of  these  18"  blade 
machetes.  New  surplus  (Army  made  'em 
for  use  in  tropics ) ;  clear  a  caniii  site,  or  fell  a 
good-size  tree  with  one  of  'em.  In  canvas 
shield  with  belt  clip.  $2.95  ppd.  Banner  Sup- 
ply House.  Dept.  LM,  49  E.  41  St.,  X.  Y.  17. 


ALUMINUM  FRYER-SKILLET  grills,  balces, 
stews,  braises,  chafes  and  casseroles  with 
heat  automatically  controlled  by  Westing- 
house  thermostat.  Cooks  at  table.  Tempera- 
ture selector  tells  when  proper  cooking  heat 
is  reached.  S8.95  ppd.  L  &  M  Company, 
Dept.  AL-3,  4  North  8th  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Anatone  gives  healthful 
support  while  it  slims! 


Supports  sagging  stomach  muscles. 
Helps  you  get  blessed  relief  from 
nagging  backache.  Slims  inches  off 
your  waist.  The  sclentificolly-devel- 
oped  ANATONE  BELT  now  helping 
thousands  of  men  in  oil  walks  of  life. 
Made  of  elasticized  fabric  with  rein- 
forced stitching,  special  stays  to  pre- 
vent wrinkling  and  rolling.  No  crotch 
piece.  Feel  ond  look  younger  .  .  . 
results  guaranteed  or  purchase  price 
bock.  Waist  sixes  26'  thru  52" 

Unconditional 
Money  -  Back 
Guarantee 


$4 


98 


10  day  free  trial 
...send  no  money 


MAGIC-MOLD  inc.,  dept.  a45c 

467  Livonia  Ave.,  B'klyn  7.  N.  Y. 
Rush   me  on   10  days'   FREE  TRIAL  on  ANATONE 
BELT.    I   will   pay   postman   $4.98   (plus  postage). 
If    not    completely    satisfied,    I    moy    return  the 
ANATONE  for  full  refund  of  purchase  price. 

My  waist  measure  is  inches 

Name       .  

Address     

City   Zone   State    

□  Save  money.  Enclose  money  now  and  we  pay 
postage.   Same   money-bock  guorontee.  (Canadian 
^jpnd  Foreign  orders.  Prepaid  only.  Add  50c  extra.)  J 


Legionnaires,  Groups,  Posts 
Make  ^50  to  ^300 

EXTRA  MONEY 


Show  Folki  Newest  Low  Cost,  Big  Value 

GREETING  CARD  ASSORTMENTS 


Offer  leading  All  Occasion.  Easter, 
Valentine,  llellglous  Cards.  Costume 
Jewelry.  Ciift  Wrappings.  Gifts.  Im- 
printed Stationery.  No  experience 
needed.  Men.  women,  elderly  folks, 
shut-ins.  students,  groups  —  anyone 
can  succeed.  Folks  buy  on  sight. 
Profits  to  100%.  Bonus  to  7  7o. 

Write  Today  For  Samples 

on  approval,  to  be  paid  for  in  15  days 
or  reliu  neil— iilus  Kroe  Catalog,  Free 
Selling  and  Party  Plans.  Free  Sur- 
prise Gift  Offer. 

HEDENKAMP 

1 36t  Broadwair,  Dept  AL-6,  Ntw  York  13,  N.Y. 


New  Table  Top  Invention  Puts  You  In . . . 

PROFITABLE  RUBBER 
STAMP  BUSINESS 


Home  Operators  now  make 
$9.40  AN  HOUR  in  busi- 
ness once  monopolized  by 
a  few  big  companies 

Special  rubber  stamps  bring  hiph 
prioes  —  cost  only  pennies  to  make 
on  new,  low-cost  table  top  machine. 
Take  27  cents  worth  of  material, 
make  perfect  stamps,  the  kind  busi- 
nesses and  offices  now  buy  by  the  dozen  at  $1.80  each.  Make 
up  to  $9.40  an  hour.  Start  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home. 
Kun  machine  on  kitchen  table  using  ordinary  electrical  out- 
let. Make  any  kind  of  stamp.  We'll  send  you  free  informa- 
tion without  obligation  about  this  established,  highly  prof- 
itable business,  now  open  to  individuals  for  the  first  time. 
For  free  information  send  name  today  on  a  post  card  to 

Rubber  Stamp  Div.,  1512  Jarvis  Ave..  Dept.  R  8-C,  chica{0  26.  III. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  LABELS  are  handy 
to  have  around,  and  are  perfect  for  such  as 
letters,  cards,  packages,  checks,  etc.  Print 
your  name  and  address  carefully  and  send  it 
into  these  people  and  they'll  print  you  1000 
gummed  labels  packed  in  a  plastic  box.  $1 
ppd.  Tower  Press,  Box  591,  AL,  Lynn,  Mass. 


UTILITY  i>HEARS  have  many  uses  in  the 
home  and  outdoors.  Combines  sharp  serrated 
scissors  \v  ith  bottle  opener,  can  piercer,  lid  pry 
and  screw  driver.  Fine  for  preparing  fish,  fowl. 
Nickel  plated  Solingen  steel.  Measures  8%". 
$3.95  ppd.  Sportsman's  Imports,  Box  8,  Little 
Silver.  \.J. 


LIFT  1000  LBS.  with  one  hand?  You  can 
with  this  tiny  hoist  that  has  a  5-1  ratio, 
weighs  only  13  ozs.  Made  of  aluminum,  witli 
steel  axles,  hoist  has  two  lifting  slings.  Handy 
to  have  in  car,  etc.  "With  70  ft.  cord,  $9.95. 
2000  lb.  hoist,  $12.95  ppd.  Scott-Mitchell, 
Dept.  AL,  415  S.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  OLD  FUR  COAT 
INTO  NEW  CAPE       AA  95 
STOLE,  JACKET^  I  LL 


MORTON'S  ri-iiiiMlfIs  your 
old.  worn  fur  co.it.  .i.-icket  or 
■■•ipc  into  a  ETlamorous  new 
fur  fasliion  for  only  $22.95. 
Includes  restyllni;.  new  Un- 
iiii^.  liilerlinini;-  nionoKram. 
eleaiiinii.  blazing.  Order  from 
IVIORTON'S,  World-.s  Larg- 
e.^t  Fur  Uestyling  Service, 
tjet  greater  value;  selection 
unmatched  at  any  price  (.'Jr> 
.styles).  Styling  praised  liy 
Harper'.s  Bazaar.  Glamour, 
other  fashion  leader-;.  .Semi 
No  Money!  Ju.st  mall  old  Ilu  . 
.state  dress  size,  height.  I'ay 


restyled  faslilo 


Or 


rite 


Mo 


MORTON'S,  Dept.  S-C 
Washington  4,  D.  C. 


KENYA  GEM  is  a  man-made  jewel  that  looks 
like  a  fine  white  diamond.  This  sparkling 
Kenya  Gem  is  set  in  men's  and  ladies'  rings 
selling  as  low  as  $54  (tax  inch).  Easy  pay- 
ments. For  free  brochure  showing  many  rings 
write  Kenya  Gem  Corp.,  Dept.  LS,  Philadel- 
phia 44,  Pa. 


SWITCH  PLATE  COVER  is  a  li.ind-finished 
Idaho  sugar  pine  planter  made  from  a  real 
old-fashioned  sugar  scoop.  Inside  it,  resting 
below  the  switch,  is  a  metal  box  to  hold  ivy  or 
philodendroii.  Measures  12M:"  x  4'/-."  x  2%". 
$2.98  ppd.  Medtord  Products,  Dept.  AL,  Box 
39,  Bethpaac,  N.Y. 

ALASKA-THE  49th  STATE 


ALASKA  L  ..S.  MAPS  gn  e  deUuled  infor- 
mation on  national  parks,  monuments,  history, 
products,  topography,  etc.  33"  x  50"  wall 
map  is  printed  in  color  on  both  sides  with 
map  of  Alaska  backed  bv  map  of  U.S.  $1 
ppd.  3  for  $2.75.  Terrv  Elliott,  Dept.  AL-3, 
135  East  44th  Street,  N.  Y.  17. 


PLAY  THE  PIANO  system  features  an  en- 
tirely new  short-cut  method  of  piano  instruc- 
tion with  an  automatic  chord  selector.  Elimi- 
nates tiresome  drills,  etc.  You  learn  to  play 
almost  immediately.  Sample  lesson  with  5 
songs  is  free  from  Dean  Ross  Studios,  Dept. 
AL-3,  45  West  45th  Street,  N.  Y.  36. 


TALL 

men 
get 
the 
plums 
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CLOSET  LIGHT  automatically  lights  your 
closet  whenever  you  open  the  door.  Operates 
off  flash  batteries,  is  installed  by  screwing 
bracket  to  door  frame  and  sliding  in  the 
"Porta-Lite".  Doubles  as  flashlight.  SI. 25  ppd 
or  3  for  $3.50  ppd.  Order  from  Hollis  Co., 
Desk  AL,  1133  Broadway,  N.Y.  10. 


$3  BILLS  —  You've  heard  the  expression, 
"funny  as  a  $3  bill."  Now  you  can  prove  one 
exists  —  in  the  form  of  these  facsimiles  of 
honest-to-)joodness  Republic  of  Texas  $3  bills 
issued  in  1836.  Be  first  to  sport  a  bankroll  of 
threes.  $1000  in  $3  bills,  .$1.98  ppd.  Banner 
Supply,  1308-AM  Lincoln  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  17. 


I'OCKLT  ALAHM  WATCH  makes  a  um  IiiI 
gift.  This  fine  7-jewel  Swiss-made  one  can 
be  set  to  go  of!  at  any  time,  rings  with  a 
clear  tone.  Back  opens  to  fonn  stand,  makes 
watch  double  as  desk  or  night-table  clock. 
Second  sweep,  luminous  dial,  hands.  $13.25 
ppd.  Prince  Ent.,  305-A  Madison,  N.  Y.  17. 


CACTUS  PLANTS  hke  these  10  healthy  spe- 
cimens are  capable  of  i^roducing  lovely  des- 
ert flowers.  This  cactus  garden  is  offered  free 
to  new  members  of  the  world's  largest  gar- 
dening club.  For  free  information  without 
obligation  write  to  Flower-of-the-Month, 
Dept.  CB-1403,  Gr^  nd  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


composed  of  paid  advertising;  it  is  on  editorial 
feature,  and  all  products  ore  sold  on  a  money* 
bode  guorantee. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FLAG  has  7  staggered 
lines  of  7  stars  each,  is  made  from  cotton 
bunting,  with  sewed  stripes,  printed  stars. 
Seams  are  double  stitched.  Can\'as  heading 
on  side  has  brass  grummets.  Flag,  3  ft.  x  5  ft., 
$4.95  ppd.  Others  a\  ailable.  House  of  Flags, 
1308-AM  Lincoln  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  17. 


CHECK-CASH-BOND  FILE  is  practical, 
easy  to  use  and  safe.  Insures  organized  pro- 
tection for  checks,  bonds,  cash.  Always  at 
your  fingertips— filed  neatly  with  conxenient 
monthly  divider.  Easy-carrying  handle,  lock 
and  key.  9"  x  9"  x  4%".  $4.95  Ppd.  Home 
Products  Co.,  60  East  42nd,  N.  Y.  17. 


ELIMINATE  B.\TTERY  TROUBLE  with 
this  powerful  VX-6  formula,  a  chemical  which 
will  give  your  car  battery  renewed  i)ep  and 
power.  Attacks  excessive  batter>'  sulfation, 
helps  car  start  instantly  in  any  weather.  1 
unit  (enough  for  one  battery),  S3  ppd.  VX-6, 
Dept.  ET-33,  220  East  23rd  St.,  N.Y. 


People  naturally  look  up  to  a  Tall  Man!  You've 
done  It  yourself.  Slip  Into  "ELEVATORS"  and 
you  are  that  Tall  Man -almost  2  inches 
taller  Instantly. . .confidentially. 
Only  you  know  the  secret*,  but 
everyone  notices  the  difference. 
Step  into  "ELEVATORS"  to- 
day. Step  up  in  the  world! 
Gain  the  poise  and  confi- 
ence  only  a  Tall  Man  has. 


ELEVATORS 


1  * "•- 


♦Write  for  FREE 
"ELEVATORS"  BOOKLET  todayl 

ST0NE-TARLOV/SalesCorp.,Dept.  10-39  Brockton68,Mass. 


CUT  TV  REPAIR  BILLS 

Checl(AIITV 
Radio  &  Picture 
Tubes  Yourself! 


HELPS 


kVhen  a  TV  or  radio 
epalrnian  makes  a 
home  call  to  check 
your  set.  the  first 
thing  tie'll  do  Is  test 
the  lubes  —  and  most 
times  that'll  be  the 
trouble.  Just  plug  any 
tube  Into  this  tube  checker  and  Neon  Light  will  show  whether 
It's  good,  save  you  enough  money  the  first  time  to  pay  for 
the  $4.n.'>  It  costs.  Also  has  test  leads  to  chetk  circuits  on 
motors,  appliances  or  any  electrical  device.  Strong  vinyl 
case.  Safe  —  quick  —  Foolproof.  No  technical  knowledgt 
needed.  $4.05 ppd.  MONEYBAl'K  GUARA.NTEE. 
CHABON  SCIENTIFIC  CO.,  41 1 -BP  Lincoln  Bldg..  N.Y.  17 

MFiV-WHIRUNG  HYPNO-COIN 

HYPNOTIU 

, ,  ,  omtsiN 

*^      FASCINATING  POCKET-SIZE  INVENTION. 

Hold  the  plastic  HYPNO-COIN  in  front  of  the  person  you  want  to 
hypnotize.  Then,  make  the  hypnotic  pattern  whirl  by  gently  vi- 
brating the  coin.  This  whirling  motion  is  so  fascinating,  so  eye 
arresting  ...  it  captures  and  holds  your  subject's  gaze.  Now — 
you  are  ready  to  hypnotize.  Get  this  amazing  hypnotic  aid  plus  a 
Free  revealing  booklet  of  secrets  and  instructions  U  tells  you 
what  to  say  and  do,  how  to  command,  howl 
to  re-hypnotize  with  the  snap  of  a  finger.  I 
Also-entertaining  feats  that  will  thritl  and  I 
amaze  them  at  parties.  Both  the  COIN  and  I 
booklet — only  99«  ppd.  Sent  in  plain  wrap-r 
per.  Your  money  back  if  not  deliehted,  ' 
HYPNOTIC  AIDS  •   Dept.  AL-3.  1133  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  10 


TWO-TONE  NYLON  SEAT  COVERS 


For  that  NEW  LOOK  in  your  car 


EASY  TO  %r\% 
INSTALL  ' 
•  DURABLE, 
WASHABLE 


Concentrated  food  odors  fish  love. 
One  tube  '"Getzem"  citches  doz- 
ens of  fish.  Not  an  oil  that  stays 
on  surface.  Instead,  it  disperses, 
penetrates  deep  into  water.  Legal  in  every 
state.  Only  $1  per  tube  (3  for  $2.50). 
Available  in  7  different  flavors— each  one 
compounded  for  the  type  of  fish  you're 
after.  Indicate  odor:  Trout,  cat,  carp, 
other  fresli  water,  salmon,  other  salt 
water,  ice  fishing.  Order  today.  Results 
guaranteed.  Postpaid  except  on  COD's. 

NORKIN  LABORATORIES 
Dept.  AL-39N 
809  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


or  CO  D 


:    Dresses  up  your  car's  in- 
I  terior    Woshable,  gives 
k  your    upholstery  long, 
lasting  beauty  &  protec- 
tion. To  install,  simply 
slip  over  seals.  In  navy, 
blue,  green,  ton  ond  whitp  combinations. 
$2.98  for  front  split,  or  front  or  bock  solid.  Sei  $5.75 
Add  25?  postoge  or  sent.C  O  D.  » 


10-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


CRYDER  SALES  CORP. 
BOX  79 


Dept.  N-406 
WHITESTONE  57,  N.  Y. 


Shopper's  Note 

Merchandise  appearing  in  The  American  Legion 
Shopper  represent  the  newest  and  most  un- 
usual products  available.  They  are  believed  to 
be  good  values  and  should  inake  worthwhile 
gifts  for  men  and  women. 
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Amazing  100-Year-Old  Gypsy  Bait  Oil 

MAKES  FISH  BITE  ''^^^ 


PICTURES  PROVE  IT  REALL>  WORKS  !  Look  at  129S  lbs.  fish, 
tho^e  big  hard  to  catch  smell  -  feeders  landed  by  Roy  Martin 
party.  Destin,  Fla.  Gyp^V  Fish  Bait  Oil  used  on  all  bait.  Hundreds 
of  pictures  like  these  on  tile. 

Mystery  Scent  Makes  Smell 
Feeding  Fish  Go  Crazy 


FishiriK  scientists  are  jt 
knew  100  yr-iirs  asio  .  .  . 
such  as  cutfisli.  Iml 1 
Gypsies  in\  .■iii<'.i  '  iii--  :i ' 
these  fisli  tl,r...mlj  tli.'  H 
their  (KKlies.  A  uhitT 


st  learninK  what  wandf-ring:  Gypsies 
many  kind-*  of  the  most  wanted  fish 
^  rai  p,  vr[:ippers,  are  "smell"  feeders. 
L  I  •  MIL'  .  1  II ted  oil  formula  that  excites 
1 1 J  1 1 1  I  -  '  j1  tiny  smell  organs  covering 
u<j  and  these  fish  streak  madly 


for  your  bait.  They  all  ht:lit  over  it  and  usually  the  largest  tish 
wins.  Just  dab  mystery  scented  Gypsy  Fish  Bait  Oil  on  your 
bait  .  .  fish  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  ponds,  or  tlie  ocean  .  .  .  still 
fish  with  pole  and  bobber,  cust,  troll  or  spin  ...  if  yours  isn't 
the  bigcest  catch  in  the  entire  party,  your  money  back.  Say 
we're  crazy.  Be  skeptical  as  you  like.  But  let  us  send  you  the 
DOUBLE  STUENGTH  GYPSY  FISH  BAIT  OIL  to  try 
at  our  risk. 

Catch  300  Big  Fish  or  Money  Back 

Send  for  the  new  DOUBLE  STHEXGTII  GYPSY  FISH 
BAIT  OIL  (double  size)  for  S1.9S  or  3  for  $iMS.  On  arrival 
dejjosit  your  money  plus  C.O.D.  postage  thru  postman. 
Cash  orders  sent,  pr.^paid.  If  you  don't  catch  at  least  300 
smell  feeding  fish  (big  ones  too)  before  all  the  Gypsy  is 
used  up  return  empty  bottle  for  money  back.  FREE! 
Handy  water-resistant  fisherman's  pouch  for  matches, 
lunch,  tobacco,  etc.  included  free  to  keep  even  if  you 
return  empty  bottle.  Accept  this  friendly  challenge. 
Write  today  to 

WALLING  KEITH  C H  E M I CALS,  I N C. 

DEPT.  6S-C,  100  S.  41st  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


ect 


c  t  o  r 


MONROE  TRUCKS 


.  rices  &  Discounts 
I  To  Churches,  CUibs. 
I  Lodges ,  S  c  h  o  o  t  s 
1  and  All  Organiya- 
tions. 

Over  50,000  iii- 
I  s  t  i  t  XI  t  i  o  n  s  own 
and  XI  se  modern 
Jlonroe  Foldhv 
r.anqnet  Tables. 
Write  lor  the  new 
MONROK     51ST  i 

CATALOG  ot 
Folding  Tables 
Folding    Chairs,   '  ■ ; 
Truck.s.  Movable  * 
I'artitions,  Fold- 
ing   Itisers,  etc. 
(let  our  special  pnccs. 
iMiantity  ilisconnfs.  also  terms 
kMonroe  Co.,  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


OUTBOARD  MOTOB  is  smallest  made  in 
perfect  scale,  used  to  power  model  boats  ( on 
anything  from  a  3  to  9  volt  battery ) ,  decorate 
a  same  room— even  mix  a  drink.  4%"  high, 
1850  r.p.m.  Has  shut-off  switch,  adjustable 
mount,  stand.  S3. 95  ppd.  Lincoln  Products, 
Dept.  LM,  49  East  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  17. 


NYLON  SEAT  COVERS  are  two-tone,  come 
in  combinations  of  navy  blue,  green,  tan  and 
white.  Covers  are  washable,  durable— just  slip 
'em  over  seats.  Front  si>!it  seat,  or  front  or 
back  solid  seat,  $3.23  ppd.  Set,  $6.  Specify 
year,  model  car.  Cryder  Sales,  Dei)t.  N-406, 
Bo.x  79,  Whitestone  57,  N.Y. 


MOSAIC  BOSES  -  Hundreds  of  tiny  pieces 
of  colored  enamel  are  inlaid  in  jet  back- 
grounds by  Florence,  Italy,  craftsmen  to  form 
beautiful  mosaic  roses.  Pin  IVt",  S3. 85;  7Vi" 
flexible  bracelet,  $6.60;  earrings,  $2.50;  set, 
$12  ppd.  Alpine  Imports,  Dept.  AL,  220  5th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  1. 


HOME  PLANETABIUM-Just  dial  to  see  33 
constellations,  planets,  major  and  minor  celes- 
tial objects,  plus  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  satellites 
in  orbit.  Made  of  heavy-gauge  metal  and 
complete  with  removable  20x  telescope,  com- 
pass, charts,  etc.  $7.20  ppd.  Niresk  Indus- 
tries, Dept.  AL-3,  Chicago  47,  III. 


DRILSAW  cuts  wood,  ijlaster,  plastics,  ply- 
wood and  similar  materials  to  any  desired 
shape.  Insert  Drilsaw  into  chuck  of  \i"  elec- 
tric drill,  and  you  can  easily  and  quickly  cut 
out  circles,  triangles,  zig-zags,  etc.  $1  ppd. 
Atlas  Specialties,  Dept.  1,  415  S.  Broadway, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


FUNNY  HYPO  looks  just  like  the  real  thing, 
and  you  will  hiive  a  lot  of  fun  with  it  draw- 
ing "blood"  out  of  a  turnip,  etc.  Special  but- 
ton releases  mechanism  that  looks  exactly  as 
if  you're  drawing  red  fluid.  SI. 50  ppd.  Green- 
land Studios,  5858-AL  Forbes  St.,  Pittsburgh 
17,  Pa. 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and 
cesspool  clean.  A  bacteria 
concentrate  breaks  up 
solids  and  grease  —  pre- 
vents overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  saves 
costly  pumping  or  dig- 
ging. Simply  mix  dry 
powder  in  water,  flush 
down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Guaranteed  to  reactivate  septic  tank,  cess- 
pool. Six  months  supply  (23  ozs.)  only 
s$2.95  postpaid, 

NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS,  AL-3 
P.O.  Box  1103  Minneapolis  40,  Minnesota 


REMOVE  UGLY  HAIR 
FOREVER 


IN 

JUST  SECONDS 


from  LIPS  . . .  from  CHIN  from  ,  J. 
ANY  PART  OF  YOUR  BODY! 

Unwanted  tiair  removed  permanently 
NEVER  TO  GROW  BACK!  Hair 
roots  are  destroyed  almost  instantly, 
leaving  the  skin  smootti  and  un- 
marred  by  ugly  hair  for  the  rest  of  your  ,  etc 
life.  The  miraculous  PERMAGON  COMPIET6 
EPILATOR  costing  only  $9  95  complete,  will  ease  the 
hair  from  any  place  on  your  body  gently  and  safely. 
Complete  guarantee  if  PERMAGOh  doesn't  do  for 
$9.95  what  professional  beauticians  charge  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  do.  Order  today.  Send  $9.95  and  we  ship 
prepaid.  For  COD  send  SI  deposit  and.  pay  postman 
balance  plus  COO  postal  charges  on  delivery.  Brian- 
Lloyd  Co..  II  East  47  St  .  DeptH.24  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


MEDICAL  HOME  GUIDE  by  Max  Rosen- 
berg, M.D.  has  information  on  newest  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  prevention  and  spotting 
svTiiptonis,  what  to  do  in  an  emergency.  Has 
over  900  pages,  is  illustrated,  has  clotli  bind- 
ing, full  color  jacket.  Size  6V/'x9Yi".  .'S4.95. 
Teen,  Box  1724-A  Gr.md  Central  Sta.,  N.  Y. 
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BHOPPER 


ed.to.iol  leatu.e,  and  oi>  p  oJucis  are 
sold  on  a  mone/bock  guuraitee. 


ANTIQUE  GL  lUli  h. 


(>  pa'^cs,  lists  \'aliie 


of  iiiciif  tlian  25,000  American  aiitKiiifs.  In- 
iludis  pictures,  prices  i)f  such  varnd  ()l>jects 
as  j^uns,  china,  itirnitnrc,  to\'s,  uietal  and 
pewterware,  more  than  200  other  groups. 
$4.95  ppd.  Madison  House,  Dept.  AL,  305 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 


DKOl'  Ci.Oni  hke  this  can  (ome  in  hamlv. 
Plastic,  it  measures  9  x  12  feet,  can  be  used 
to  co\'er  appliances,  furniture,  automobiles, 
rujjs,  etc.  Excellent  when  painting  or  wall- 
papering. It's  both  water-proof  and  grease- 
proof. Two  9'  X  12'  cloths,  are  $1.25  ppd. 
L  &  M  Co.,  Dept.  AL-3,  Box  881,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


REDUCE  with  this  relaxing  body  massager 
that  has  UL  approval.  Soothing  massage  helps 
break  down  fatty  tissues  and  at  the  same  time 
tones  the  muscles,  helps  you  regain  a  firm  and 
handsome  figure.  Standard  model,  $9.98  ppd. 
Deluxe  model,  $12.98  ppd.  Body  Massager 
Co.,  Dept.  B-171,  403  Market,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  American  Legion  Classified 
305  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


FOR  THE  WOMEN 


$200.  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  Sewing  Babywear! 
No  house  selling.  Easy;  big  demand!  Guaran- 
teed Offer!    Information   free.   Send   name  to 

Cuties,  Warsaw  183.  Indiana.  

$15.00  THOUSAND,  preparing  envelopes,  post- 
cards at  home;  longhand,  typewriter.  Particulars 
free.  V.  Economy,  Box  2580,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

 FOR  THE  HOME  

KILL  LAWN  WEEDS  with  R  H  Weed  Rfiap  Granu- 
lar 2.4-D.  Ready  to  use— no  mixing,  measuring, 
spraying,  drifting.  Will  not  harm  grass.  $1.50 
size  covers  average  lawn.  Reasor-Hill  Corpora- 
tion^  

FOAM  RUBBER  furniture  cushions— Factory  sec 
onds— 50%  discount.  Free  catalog.  Perma  Foam, 

390-S,  Nye  Ave.,  Irvington,  New  Jersey.  

 STAMPS  &  COINS  

225  STAMPS  FOR  ONLY  10c.  Contains  stamps 
cataloging  up  to  25c.  Also  approvals.  Mystic 
Stamp  Company,  Camden  73,  New  York. 
United  States  Stamps  Discount  Priced.  Giant 
Illustrated  Cataloguide— only  15c.  Raymax,  35- 

VLG  Maiden  Lane,    NYC  38.  

508  DIFFERENT  Worldwide  from  Madagascar, 
Macao,  Guinea,  etc.,  cataloging  over  $15.00  only 
35c.  Approvals.  Littleton  Stamp  Company,  Lit- 

leton  Q18,  New  Hampshire.  

80  Different  U.  S.  Stamps.  Includes  19th  Cen- 
tury, Commemoratives,  High  Values,  plus  1943 
Flag  Stamp  of  Occupied  Nations.  All  for  only 
25c.  Approvals  included.  Willett  Co.  Box  338-L, 

Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  

 FOR  INVENTORS  

INVENTORS  -  Send  for  "Patent  Protection  for 
Inventors"  outlining  preliminary  steps  to  take 
in  applying  for  patent.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 
564-D  Merlin  Building.  Washington  6.  D.  C. 
INVENTORS— If  you  believe  you  have  an  inven- 
tion, you  should  find  out  how  to  protect  it.  Send 
for  copy  of  our  Patent  Booklet  "How  to  Protect 
Your  Invention"  and  "Invention  Record"  form. 
No  obligation.  McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVID- 
SON, Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  146-S  Victor 

Building,  Washington  1,  D.  C.  

 AUTHORS  &  PUBLISHERS  

WANT  YOUR  BOOK  PUBLISHED?  Learn  how  in 
FREE  Booklet  No.  99.  Vantage  Press,  120  West 

31,  New  York  1.  

 U.S.  &  FOREIGN  JOB  USTINGS  

COPYRIGHTED  REPORTS.  Best  paying  jobs. 
Travel,  adventure.  Construction,  aviation,  ship- 
ping, oilfields,  laborers,  clerical,  trades,  super- 
visory, factory.  Skilled  —  unskilled.  Alaska  — 
Venezuela.  Foreign  —  United  States.  Men  — 
Women.  $2.00  (Airmail  $2.25)  (COD's  Accepted). 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Research  Services, 
Meramec  Building,  St.  Louis  5  (AL),  Missouri. 
PERSONAL 

SEEKING  PEACE  OF  MIND?  Free  Home  Study 
course  in  Catholic  Religion.  Paullst  Instruction 
Center,  Dept.  L,  18  East  76th  St.,  New  York  21, 

N.  Y.  

 MISCELLANEOUS  

"COBRA.  Self  defense  street-fighting  tricks." 
Designed  to  help  peaceful  adults.  $2.  GAUCHO, 
846-L4,  Sunnyside.  Chicago  40. 


MISCELLANEOUS— Cont'd. 


"HYPNOTIZE  ...  One  word  ...  One  fingersnap," 
on  stage.  Satisfaction  —  or  refund.  $2.  Hypno- 

master.  846-L4  Sunnyside,  Chicago  40.  

 SCHOOLS  &  INSTRUCTION  

WATCH  REPAIRING.  Learn  simplified  modern 
methods  at  home.  Free  sample  lesson.  Chicago 
School,  Dept.  AL-39,  2330  Milwaukee,  Chicago 

47.  

 SALESMEN  WANTED  

GET  NEW  SHIRT  OUTFIT  FREE,  make  $90.00 
weekly  on  5  average  orders  a  day.  Famous 
quality  MADE  TO-MEASURE  dress  and  sport 
shirts  at  $3.95  up  sell  fast  to  all  men.  No  ex- 
perience needed.  Full  or  part  time.  Write:  Pack 
ard  Shirt  Co.,  Dept.  811.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
BIG  Money  making  Opportunity.  Exclusive  line 
uniforms,  jackets,  pants,  shirts,  coveralls,  sport- 
wear.  Advertising  embroidered.  Every  business 
prospect.  Get  Selling  Outfit  Free!  Master  Co., 

Dept.  K-3.  Ligonier,  Indiana.  

Will  you  wear  new  suits  and  topcoats  without 
one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  In  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  W.  Z. 
Gibson,  Inc.  500  South  Throop  Street,  Dept.  L- 

405,  Chicago  7.  Illinois.  

 HELP  WANTED  

SELL  FOR  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Ad- 
vertising Matchbooks.  No  experience  needed- 
full,  part  time.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  EX-39,  Chi- 
cago  32.  

 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY  

$30-$60  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc- 
tions $1.  refundable.  Reiss.  210  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite 

1102-AE,  New  York  10.  

IMPORT-Export  opportunity,  profitable,  world- 
wide, mail-order  business  from  home  without 
capital:  or  travel  abroad.  Established  world 
trader  ships  instructions  for  no-rlsk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Freedetalls, 

Melllnger  Dept.  X403.  Los  Angeles  24.  

WE  PAY  $3.50  lb.  dried.  GROW  MUSHROOMS. 
Cellar,  shed  and  outdoors.  Spare,  full  time,  year 
round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  FREE  BOOK.  Mush- 
rooms, Dept.  325,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 

Wash.  

 FLORIDA  LAND  

FLORIDA'S  BIGGEST  LOT  VALUE!  No  Money 
Down!  $5  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133.  Be- 
tween Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  adjoining 
city,  streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches, 
schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3000  lakes.  World  s 
best  fishing!  Write  for  FREE  photos.  Cralgson 
Huysman,  Box  467,  Bellevlew,  Florida. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 
$6,100  ORCHARD  NEAR  THE  SEA! 
Creek-front  21  acres  near  Oregon's  beautiful 
coast,  ONLY  $1,600  down!  On  U.S.  101  highway, 
only  1/2  mile  high  school.  4  miles  town.  All  level 
tillable  acreage,  now  in  woven  wire  fenced 
pasture.  Nice  orchard,  26  apple  trees.  20  plums, 
2  pears.  Cozy  little  home  needs  some  finishing 
work,  running  water  in.  36-ft.  barn.  For  relaxed 
and  enjoyable  living,  own  this  at  $6,100,  ONLY 
$1,600  down.  Free  SPRING  catalog,  bargains 
coast  to  coast!  UNITED  FARM  AGENCY,  2825- 
LG  Main  St.,  Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 


HAVE  A  PRODUCT  TO  SELL? 

You'll  sell  more  of  'em,  and  fa.ster,  in  The  .\merican  Legion  Shopper  than  in  any  other 
magazine.  So  if  you  want  to  boo.st  sales,  write  The  .\nierican  Legion  Shopper,  30.5 
Madi.son  Ave.,  New  York  17  for  a  rate  card  and  full  information.  Do  it  now. 


CAR  FOG  FILTERS  press  on  your  present 
headlights,  turn  them  into  fog  lights.  Clear 
yellow  filters  are  plastic,  fit  in  glove  compart- 
ment. Can  be  i)ut  on  and  removed  quickly 
and  easily.  An  excellent  safety  aid  to  have 
handy.  A  pair  is  $1.50  ppd.  Teen,  Box  1724 
Grand  Central  Sta.,  N.  Y.  17. 


Bracjer 


toss 


TELEGRAPH  KEY  is  one  of  famous  "J-44" 
series  made  for  Amiv  Signal  Cori^s  during 
WW  II  (at  a  cost  of  $8).  Bakelite  base  lias 
parts  precision  machined  from  polished  brass 
and  steel.  Measures  4"x5",  has  2-speed  ad- 
jushiient.  Brand  new  surplus.  Each,  $2.95. 
Pair,  $4.95.  Charles  Co.,  10  E.  81st,  N.  Y.  28. 


LORD'S  PRAYER  CROSS  is  studded  with 
12  flashing  starlight  crystals  against  a  silver 
background  and  is  strung  on  lovely  pendant 
necklace.  You  can  see  the  Lord's  Prayer  plain- 
ly through  center  jewel.  As  an  added  gift: 
a  Faith-Hope-Charity  pendant.  $1  ppd.  Life- 
Study  Fellowship,  Dept.  AL-3,  Noroton,  Conn. 
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"Do  I  just  imagine  it,  or  are  the  tips  getting  smaller?" 


Something  Lackiiijii 

The  reason  you  can't  take  it  ivith  you  is 
that  you  didn't  bring  it. 

—  iM  wRICE  Sin  TER 

Tli<>  It.-illloiiiiako 

The  rattlesnake,  yoti  iiiciy  be  sure, 
Vvdoiibtedly  feels  insecure. 
Like  most  of  its,  when  he\<;  en/ hat  tied. 
The  situation  'j;ets  hi///  rattled! 

— S.  Omak  Bakktu 

PI«>aNaiil  llrraiiis 

A  pretty  young  thing  watching  a  wed- 
ding said  to  her  boy  friend:  "Isn't  it  won- 
derful —  just  a  few  words  mumbled  o\er 

>  ()ur  head,  and  you  are  married?  ' 

Boy  Friend:  "Yes,  that's  true;  then  > ou 
mumble  a  few  words  in  \()ur  sleep  and 

>  <)u're  divorced." 

-A.  \\.  SriNso.v 


Itriil4>  Idi'a 

The  zi'onian  u'lio  ronslaitlly  iiiteirul)ls  a 
iiinn's  conversation  is  either  already  mar- 
riid  or  nerwr  it'ill  he. 

—Hal  Chadwick 


OrKaiiiKor 

l<<>l>iiison  Crusoe,  so  to  speak, 
ISegau  the  40-hour  week. 
He  lived  on  an  island,  neat  and  tidy, 
And  all  his  work  was  done  by  Friday. 

—  ].  G.  Cl.ARK 


.Sii|»|»l,v   anil  l><Miiaii<l 

The  two  skill-row   bums  had  found  a 
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wino's  paradise.  They  had  broken  into  a 
building  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  and  much 
to  their  delight  they  had  found  that  they 
had  inadvertently  discovered  a  warehouse 
full  of  wine.  They  were  sitting  on  the  floor, 
completely  surrounded  by  bottles  —  both 
empty  and  full  —  enjoying  themselves  ini- 
mcnseU'.  One  of  the  bums  was  looking  over 
some  reports  that  he  had  found  on  a  desk  in 
the  office. 

"Shay,"  he  said  to  his  partner,  "It  shays 
here  in  this  report  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia produced  about  3,000,000  tons  of 
grapes  last  >'ear." 

"Damn!"  exclaimed  the  second  bum  as  he 
reached  for  another  bottle.  "Drink  up,  man! 
1  he\''rc  gaining  on  us!" 

—Dan  BENNEfT 


Fare  Knoiigh 

Ji7it's  cabs  used  to  cruise  every  alley 

and  street, 

But  7/ow  be^s  reducing  the  size  of  his  fleet 
And  the  strain  of  his  taxicab  business  relaxes. 
For  the  internal  revenue  folks  made  hii/i  pay 
So  much  that  he  figures  the  logical  u-ay 
Of  cutting  his  taxes  is  cutting  his  taxis! 

—Howard  Winley 

Econ<»iiiy 

//  /4J?'/  buying  on  time  that's  so  difficult; 
it's  Ifaying  on  time.  — Boii  Bender 

.%i*iiiisti«-e  Day 

It  was  during  World  War  II  anil  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  was  in  session.  A  buck 
private  and  a  sergeant  were  charged  with 
striking  an  officer. 

Pressed  for  an  explanation  of  his  act,  the 
sergeant  told  how  the  colonel,  while  in- 
specting the  troops,  had  stepped  on  his  sore 
foot. 

"It  was  blind  instinct,"  related  the  ser- 
geant. "I  threw  up  my  guard,  like  anyone 
would  do,  and  let  him  have  it  before  I 
realized  what  was  happening.  It  was  an  ac- 
cident, and  I'm  sorry."' 

Then  the  buck  pri\  ate  was  requested  to 
give  his  explanation.  "Well,  you  see,  sir,"  he 
replied,  "when  I  saw  the  sergeant  strike  the 
colonel,  I  thought  the  war  was  over." 

— H.  N.  Ferguson 

('<>ii«*i*«>l<'  Ab.s(ra4'<inii 

With  what  it  is  I'm  not 

Too  well  acquainteil. 

But  I'm  quite  pleased  with  what 

The  artist  painted; 

For  ever  since  we  had 

It  hung,  I  find  it 

jMore  talked  about  than  was 

The  crack  behind  it.     — Loyd  Rosenfield 


"I  want  to  ask  you  all  a  big  favor  —  stop  eating!" 


BLENDED  WHISKEY  86  PROOF,  65=^  GRAIN  NtUlRAL  SPIRITS  StAGRAM-OISTILURS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK  CIIY. 


RELAXATION 
TIME 
U.S.A. 


The  restful  hour  of  mind's  ease,  and  the  sensible  enjoyment  of 
America's  favorite,  Seagram's  7  Crown.  Shadows  lengthen,  and  the 
din  of  a  hurried  day  subsides.  The  earth  rolls  slowly  into  a  contented  hour 
of  cherished  pastimes  and  reflections.  It  is  the  slowly-savored  hour  when 
Americans  relax  and  then  enjoy  a  drink  or  two  of  Seagram's  7  Crown, 
the  most  famous  whiskey  the  world  has  ever  known. 


Seagram'^ 

AND  BE 

Sure 


THEY  SAID  IT  COULDN'T  BE  DONE-BUT  UM  DID  IT! 


±tle  for  one  witk@Mfc  thB  ©tteipf 


©1959  LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


"TH  EY  SAI D  you  couldn't  have  a  cigarette  with  both  low  tar  and 
more  taste,  too.  But  L'M  did  it,"  says  TV's  Jack  Lescoulie. 

LOW  TAR:  DM's  patented  filtering  process  adds  extra  filter 
fibers  electrostatically,  crosswise  to  the  stream  of  smoke  .  .  . 
makes  DM  truly  low  in  tar. 

MORE  TASTE:  L*M's  rich  mixture  of  slow-burning  tobaccos 
brings  you  more  exciting  flavor  than  any  other  cigarette! 

LIVE  MODERN-CHANGE  TO  MODERN  m 


Magnified  diagram  shows  extra 
filter  fibers  added  crosswise 
to  the  stream  of  smoke  in 
L&M's  patented  Miracle  Tip. 


